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DECEMBER, 1947 


The Value of the Humanities in the 
Education of Woman: 


His Eminence, Evomne Carpinat TIssERANT 


Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina, Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, Vatican City 


HE Latin word “humanitas” and its English translation “hu- 

manity” came into use towards the end of the Middle Ages, 
as @ conventional name for the profane studies in comparison 
with the sacred ones, which. were commonly designated by the 
title “divinitas.” But, while “divinity” remained as a synonym 
for “theology,” the sense of “humanity” was limited to a portion 
of the subject it first covered. In the sixteenth century, the pro- 
gressive order in a full scheme of studies was indicated by the 
succession of terms: grammatica, humanitas, rhetorica, philoso- 
phia, and theologia, that is: grammar, humanity, oratory, philos- 
ophy, and theology. Of course, instead of philosophy and the- 
ology, students could choose mathematics and science. 

In the first rule for the Jesuit colleges, which rule is in Spanish, 
the word “humanidad” is used for the first class after the three 
classes of grammar, the next one being rhetorica. In the ordi- 
nance of Father Hieronymus Natalis’ “De Studiis Societatis Jesu” 
is written: “In quarta classe, quam libet humanitatis appellare.” 
The plural form “humanities” or, in French, “humanités,” was 
substituted for the singular in the course of the seventeenth cen- 


1 An address given at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, April 30, 


1947, on a program aa By of the twenty-fifth year in River 
Forest, and the sexcentenary of the birth of Saint Catherine of Siena, 
patron of the college. 
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tury; it came into constant use after 1700 in France and Great 
Britain. 

It is strange to find an abstract noun in the plural; it seems 
that the change from singular to plural was made under the in- 
fluence of the term “humaniores litterae,” which covered the 
Latin and Greek languages. Of course the study of those lan- 
guages was almost the only indicated study in the schools for 
boys, but the master’s teaching, which obtained the name of 
“praelectio,” was not a simple philological exercise; the explana- 
tion of an ancient text regularly gave to the teacher an occasion 
for developing all the subjects mentioned in the text: history, 
geography, and mythology. 

The culture in continental Western Europe for two centuries, 
from 1550 to the abolition of the Society of Jesus, was funda- 
mentally a Latin one, although, in the British Isles, Greek was 
considered not less important than Latin. In the Jesuit system, 
the study of Greek language and literature was first considered 
an accessory to the study of Latin. Greek, at first, was taught 
only in the last two years of the course of studies. There is no 
doubt that the Jesuit pedagogues tried to realize a type of educa- 
tion similar to the one they knew from Quintilian and Saint 
Augustine, when Rome had a national literature and culture 
and was no longer so strictly bound to Greek models. - 

However, the introduction of a class with the name of human- 
ities between the study of grammar and that of rhetoric was a 
departure from the simpler scheme for the education of boys in 
the Latin world at the end of the Roman Empire, where the study 
of grammar was immediately followed by that of rhetoric. The 
change in the scheme was evidently due to the difference in the 
cases: the young people of Western Europe ought to be Latinized, 
and the Jesuits aimed to Latinize the youth very completely, an 
objective which naturally was not a goal of the education of 
Roman boys. When the Latin boy had learned to speak and 
write correctly according to the grammatical rules, he was able to 
be trained for public speaking and encouraged to try to become 
an “eloquentissimus vir.” The young Italian, or French, or Ger- 
man, or Spanish boys, after they had learned Latin grammar, 
needed further to secure a broad knowledge of Latin authors. 
Therefore, while it was allowed in the Jesuit colleges to give the 
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three examinations in grammar in the same year or in two years 
instead of three, no abridgment of the year of humanities was 
tolerated, because that year was intended for producing maturity 
of mind, procuring a style elegant and rich, and acquiring a 
knowledge of history and geography, through reading the best 
authors. It would have been a pity to impair such advantages 
by a reduction of the time dedicated to their acquisition. 

While the student in the class of humanities followed the 
teachers who explained to him the ancient world, he gained a 
better knowledge of his own character through recognition of 
traits in himself similar to those in the men of other ages; he 
grasped that feeling of the human tradition which gave to his 
thought security, understanding and modesty. All teaching, as 
it was disposed in the Jesuit scheme, for the class of humanities, 
had as an objective the advancement of the student towards a 
more perfect humanity, i.e., towards feelings more completely 
human. The ideal was that of the Greek philosophers who 
affirmed that morals light up the man. The ideal of education, 
which placed the study of ancient letters as the surest base, was 
to make men who would be as much men as it is possible to be, 
men who could say of themselves, as St. Francis de Sales, “tant 
homme que rien plus,” according to the motto of Terence: “Homo 
sum et nihil humani a me alienum puto.” 

In the school of humanities no great effort of the memory was 
required. Memory had had to-work very strenuously in the 
grammar schools. The medieval education, of course, had been 
founded principally on the memory, because books were scarce 
before the invention of printing. But when the Renaissance was 
putting the study of Latin and Greek letters in the first place, the 
multiplying of books by the presses was offering new possibilities, 
and the methods changed: reading was asked to take the place of 
learning-by-memory. There was sufficient time, after the gram- 
mar school, for contact with the poets, a contact which procured 
very opportunely an education of the sensibility, just when the 
growing of the body marked the beginning of adolescence. 

It may seem strange that the teaching of Greek language was 
delayed until the school of humanities. In the sixteenth century 
schools, Latin was taught according to methods which were very 
similar to the present-day direct method. The grammar school 
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boys had to change their native mind into a Latin mind: they 
were obliged to speak Latin, to hear the teacher who taught in 
Latin, to listen to Latin reading during their meals. But Greek 
was taught as the ancient languages have been usually taught in 
the schools of the last centuries, through teaching of grammar, 
oral and written exercises, translations from Greek or into Greek. 
The teaching of Greek procured then to the maturing student the 
advantage which students of our present-day high schools receive 
from their translations into their native languages of the texts of 
ancient authors. As interpreters, these pupils have no right to 
invent or to explain; they have not to pass sentence on the sub- 
ject which is treated or on the author. They must try only to 
understand what another man has thought and said. There is, 
in that exercise, a double profit: a negative side, which is the 
keeping of self in the background, and a positive one, the pursuit 
of equivalent expressions in two different languages. When, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, the usefulness of the 
teaching of Greek was much discussed, experienced teachers ob- 
served that there was a strict relation between the quality of the 
teaching of Greek and the progress of pupils in other subject 
matters. 

What we now call humanities is no longer only the matter of 
the last year, but one, of the schemes of classical education as it 
was matured during the Renaissance. The term is a little 
broader; it is now the whole of the teaching on antiquity, that is, 
Latin and Greek languages, history, culture and art. These 
teachings, and these teachings only, are able to establish the 
young student firmly and securely in the human past. These 
teachings give to education a sure base, because they give to it a 
permanent base. You cannot base a thing strongly on what is 
moving. And ali that is modern is moving: languages, history, 
culture and arts. The words “modern” and “mood” are etymo- 
logically connected. What is modern changes as the mood. This 
year it may be the mood to learn French and, the next year, 
Russian. This lack of permanency is one of the reasons for the 
inferiority of modern languages as a foundation to education. I 
do not intend to say that the study of modern languages is use- 
less, but, while the study of antiquity shows to youth the con- 
tinuity and thorough unity of mankind, the study of modern lan- 
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guages points principally to the differences. The student in 
Latin and Greek seeks for what in antiquity is similar to his own 
thought, but he seeks in the study of the modern languages what 
is different. Therefore the study of classical letters leads to 
culture; that of modern languages has rather a relation to techni- 
cal learning. 

The system of education which I have tried to describe was 
arranged for men, not for women. It culminated in the year of 
rhetoric, when the young man was trained to use all he had 
learned until then to gain influence over other men. In countries 
with monarchical regime, eloquence was useful. Most of the 
young men who entered colleges were destined for duties where 
they would have many occasions for speaking in public: men of 
government, as representatives of the king’s authority, had to 
speak, as well as officers to their troops, advocates and judges. 

But women had no occasion to speak in public three centuries 
ago, and nobody would have had the idea then to give to a girl a 
college education. Of course, although women received in the 
Middle Ages from Christian civilization a place that they had not 
had in the ancient civilizations, they did not, however, obtain, 
at the same time, opportunities for a true culture. If a few 
women had such opportunity, it was mostly in convents, as, for 
example, St. Gertrude or St. Brigit. 

It was not so infrequent perhaps in the Roman world to find 
learned women. Sempronia, says Sallust, for example, was 
“litteris graecis et latinis docta,” learned in Greek and Latin 
letters. Of a certain Euphrosyna it is said on her epitaph, “pia, 
docta novem Musis, philosopha.” Of another woman it is said, 
“artibus ingenuis cura perdocta suorum,” thoroughly taught in 
arts by the care of her family. For men who tried to reproduce 
the culture of the Roman Empire, as did the men of the late 
Renaissance, it would seem natural that they should have wished 
to procure for women a classical education. From the Christian 
point of view, there should be no objection. St. Jerome had been 
so busy with the learned women, Paula, Marcella, and Eusto- 
chium, who entertained him in Rome or followed him in Bethle- 
hem, that he could be claimed as an example. 

As a matter of fact, St. Ignatius Loyola had lived seven years 
amidst the humanists who composed the court of the learned 
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Queen of Navarre, Marguarite of Valois. But it does not seem 
that he favored the education of women, nor did his followers. 
It is,in truth, the humanist bishop who founded the Fiori- 
montana Academy, St. Francis de Sales, who did more for the 
education of women. The fact that he proposed a woman as the 
person to whom is addressed his manual of asceticism, the Intro- 
duction of the Devout Life, did much for the emancipation of 
women. He exchanged letters with many distinguished women, 
and one of the best writers of the seventeenth century, Madame 
de Sévigné, who had studied under the best teachers and knew 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish, was the grand-daughter of Baroness 
St. Jeanne de Chantal, with whom the Bishop of Geneva had so 
much of his correspondence. 

The urge towards classical education amongst women was so. 
great in the first part of the seventeenth century in France that 
many of them went to excess and were blamed for their exag- 
gerated esteem of studies and for their affectations in speaking. 
As a correction for their excesses another humanist prelate, 
Francis de Salignac de la Mothe-Fénelon, archbishop of Cambrai 
and tutor of the grandson of Louis XIV, wrote a special treatise 
on the education of girls. Fénelon protested in the first lines of 
his booklet against the prejudice that, in the education of their 
daughters, caused mothers to decide frequently according to their 
own fancies and to conclude, in many instances, to give to their 
daughters very little learning. Fénelon condemned a system 
which did harm not only to the women themselves but also to the 
families and the nation. He propounded the principle that 
women ought to receive an education which would be in relation 
with their future duties as wives and mothers. 

The next educator who wrote about the education of women, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, advised mothers strongly against hav- 
ing their daughters educated in a system of studies similar to the 
one in use for boys: for girls, no college ought to exist, and no 
classical studies. Fortunately, the influence of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, which was great on Thomas Jefferson and through him 
on the system of American education, did not prevent the Ameri- 
can girls from receiving college training. The first university in 
America to which were admitted students of both sexes was 
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founded in 1833. The first ota for women, Vassar College, 
opened in 1865. - 

When the scheme of damien which has been spoken of in 
the present talk, is considered in itself, there is no doubt that it 
may be applied to young women, and with advantages for them. 
Answering those who objected to the education of women and 
said that it was sufficient for a wife to know how to govern her 
household and to obey her husband without arguing, Fénelon 
showed how ignorance in women leaves them without knowing 
what to do with themselves! Moreover, he pointed out how it 
would be useless for men to resolve anything, when the women 
would lack sufficient knowledge to help them in execution. It is 
not true that education will foster in women a useless curiosity, 
because educated persons have normally a measured curiosity: 
_ what they know inspires in them a balanced judgment regarding 
the things they do not know. 

And if we ask which of the two kinds of education, classical or 
technical, is more advantageous for women, we may answer with 
confidence that it is the classical. Women are too easily blamed 
for the frequency of their conversations, or for the length of 
them, or for the confusion of their thoughts. But what better 
schooling is there in exactness of language and in order than the 
study of Latin? 

Classical education is able also to moderate the sensibility of 
women, who are usually more prone to anxieties and strong emo- 
tions than are men. It is one of the most precious privileges of 
the classically educated persons that they know from their knowl- 
edge of a distant past how there is practically no new psychologi- 
cal situation in the history of mankind. If the uneducated men 
or women imagine easily that they are the subject of extraordi- 
nary situations and feelings, educated people do not fall into 
such a mistake, because they remember what they have learned 
about the eternal behavior of mankind. Whoever understands, 
from his or her education, that what he or she is feeling and 
thinking has already been felt and thought, can say “I know 
that already,” and he or she is not filled with indignation against 
any sudden situation, disagreeable as it may be. What a precious 
training for the woman, whose judgments are so easily pro- 
nounced under the influence of unreflected feelings! 
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So, in her personal life the woman finds in the studies of the 
humanities a preservative against tedium, a remedy against inor- 
dinate curiosity, a rule of measure for her conversations, an in- 
centive to be calm in her judgments, a reason for tolerance. But 
usually women do not live alone, and the advantages that accrue 
to them from the study of the humanities are even greater in the 
life they divide with others. When the man claims that culture 
is only for him, with exclusion of the woman, he breaks the whole 
of human creation, because the woman has to be the companion 
also of his mind. 

On the Roman funeral monuments, it is not an uncommon sight 
to see depicted the wife interested in her husband’s studies, listen- 
ing to him when he is reading or talking in an assembly of learned 
men. A wife praises her husband, Praetextatus, in his epitaph, 
for his knowledge of both Greek and Latin letters. There is no 
doubt that a scholar cannot receive a more precious encourage- 
ment in his studies than the keen interest of a woman who has 
secured the benefit of a classical education. The business man, 
too, may be strongly assisted by a woman who has studied Greek 
and Latin; it would be a great mistake to think that the ideas 
gained from the study of antiquity are contrary to progress. 
What hinders innovations is the exclusive knowledge of the re- 
cent past. The mood of the day may give trouble to the man 
who has in mind to create something; but the study of the hu- 
manities frees the mind from routine, and prevents men from 
enslaving themselves to the things which were recent when they 
were young. The man, whose wife has studied the humanities, 
has accompanying him in his life a companion open to any new 
purpose, and able to awaken him to independent ideas. May I 
add that the wife who strained every nerve during some of the 
beautiful years of her young womanhood in trying to translate 
pages of Greek and Latin authors, keeping herself in the back- 
ground in search for an exact understanding of the ancient text, 
is more capable than the less educated woman of maintaining a 
good understanding with her husband. Happy result of a dis- 
interested study! 

The mother who has studied the humanities is better prepared 
for her many duties. She is better prepared to find out what is the 
temper of her children, how she must behave with them, not only 
in the first years of their life, but for all of it, because she has 
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learned much in her study of the ancient peoples and civilizations. 
Also, she is better fitted to control their studies, since in many 
cases her husband has not time for this duty, and to control them 
for many years; she is more qualified to give advice on the prep- 
aration for the future of her sons, because the knowledge of what 
is permanent and universal in mankind will make her wiser in 
her evaluation of the social and intellectual trends. 

The mother who has studied the humanities, because she has 
stored up in herself the experience of ancient souls, will under- 
stand more easily the thought of her children; she will not wonder 
at their hesitancies or at their deficiencies; and, because she will 
not wonder, her children will the more spontaneously trust in 
her. They will love her with more feeling, because she is not 
only the woman who has taken care of them in their childhood, 
but also the adviser whom they will always seek out in all the 
difficult crossings of their lives. 

Notwithstanding the defeat of her sons, the Roman people 
erected a statue to Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. The daugh- 
ter of Scipio Africanus, Cornelia, who was a promoter of Greek 
letters in Rome, had consecrated her widowhood to the education 
of her children, Tiberius and Caius, who received from their 
mother her liberal ideas. Cornelia, who had wished to make her 
sons effective citizens and was so proud of them, played a great 
part in Roman history. Any mother has a great part in the life 
of her nation, not so much as an elector, but rather as the person 
who prepares the active men of the nation. It is by the secret 
part of her action that the woman does great things. Even in 
countries where she has no political duties, the woman is truly 
the unseen pillar of history. 

The influence of woman on the present and future of her coun- 
try is manifold, and in many of her duties the woman educated 
in the humanities does not behave as does the woman without 
that education. At the moment she teaches the child the first 
words of the national language, she is giving to him a guide for 
his life. The woman, especially when she has studied Greek and 
Latin letters, is naturally the keeper of the national culture; she 
has a just feeling for the cultural value of things; and in times of 
crisis she seems more able than men for a cautious adjustment of 
ancient and recent ideas. 
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Even in the progress of material civilization, the educated 
woman has a part that the uneducated woman cannot have. In 
a country where the women do not attend school, there is no 
material progress, because, for the material progress of a nation, 
it is not enough to have good engineers. The new inventions are 
useless when no one is interested in them, and most of the inven- 
tions which facilitate progress in a nation concern the home, 
where the woman is queen. On the other hand, if the women of 
a nation have been educated technically without the humanities, 
they will give too much importance to lesser things and they will 
be enslaved by the mood of the day. Under the pretext of taking 
advantage of every advance in science, the technically educated 
woman will convert her home into a laboratory for experiments. 
The woman who has a broader culture will make a choice; she 
will know how to wait and judge, because she evaluates the ma- 
terial progress principally insofar as it makes spiritual progress 
easier. 

To the pedagogues, who recommended translations from one 
language into another for a profitable apprenticeship of the hu- 
man mind, it has been objected that such translations had no 
place in the education of the young Greeks. However, great as 
was the Greek miracle, with marvelous successes in literature, in 
philosophy and in art, it must be recognized that the Greeks were 
unable to establish any system of mutual understanding. The 
Greek cities did not maintain any constant form of unity in the 
presence of the Eastern peoples, who during several centuries 
threatened their civilization. And when Alexander the Great, 
who was not a Greek by birth, had destroyed the Persian power 
and subjected many countries to Hellenism, the Greek influence 
continued for centuries, whereas Greek political power had dis- 
appeared. 

The Greek women had no part in the studies; they did not 
awaken in the minds of their sons interest in other nations. The 
Greek despised whoever was not a Greek. For him whoever was 
not a Greek was a barbarian. The woman, who knows from her 
studies the fundamental unity of mankind, will develop in her 
nation an interest in other nations and an aptitude for treating 
with them amicably. Such a woman will create the best climate 
for a peaceful international understanding. 
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The men who did most for the development of the study of the 
humanities in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the 
Catholic countries were the followers of a man who intended 
that culture should serve for the conquest of souls. They made 
generations of excellent Christians through the study of pagan 
authors. But Western civilization, when it tries to find in every 
man a kindred soul, even if its promotors use the works of the 
classical authors more than those of the Fathers of the Church, 
remains founded on the Christian principle that the brotherhood 
of souls is perfect only in Christ. Therefore, your study of the 
humanities at Rosary College is completed by solid teaching of 
Christian doctrine. I wish in the present commemoration of the 
sexcentenary of the birth of Saint Catherine of Siena and the 
twenty-fifth year of the College at River Forest that enthusiasm 
for the humanities will find here a fresh impetus. I hope that 
more students may receive here an even more perfect training, 
for their own advantage, for the greater benefit of American 
families and the nation, and for all the nations of the world. 


Opportunity 
I am a friend to all mankind, 
No foe on earth have I; 
I smile alike on rich and poor, 
Nor pass the humblest by. 


You do not know me as I am, 
Now bright, now dull, now fair; 

You cannot go where I am not, © 
For I am everywhere. 


No one I seek, no one I court, 
Each one must call on me; 

I answer all who seek aright, 
Whoever they may be. 


Each day of life I’m all about, 
Above, below, within; 
All those who seek me as they ought, 


Success are sure to win. 
—E. D. Jones. 
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Dante and the “Commedia” 


Sister Mary Reena, 88.J. 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. 
7 ap ee bate in time and place is the name of Dante Ali- 
ghieri, medieval Italian poet and “citizen of Christendom.” 
His fame springs from his mystic Divine Comedy, wherein he 
sings a sublime song. For more than six hundred years his 
masterpiece has sent forth a message of solace, strength, and joy 
to mankind. This sonorous heritage, sacred in purpose and 
content, is a poem to which “Heaven and earth put their hand.” 
Incomparably the greatest Italian poet, Dante in his medieval 
epic challenges antiquity and counterbalances Shakespeare. 
Commentators agree that The Divine Comedy “dwarfs all others 
by its theme.” In its galaxy of personalities and its judgments 
of the living and the dead, it is unique. - 
All persons of all times find in the Italian masterpiece some 
universal experience. As soon as one becomes a student of 
Dante, one becomes a lover of Dante, “the greatest poet of the 

Faith that ever arose in Christianity.” * - 


There, in The Divine Comedy, carved with the chisel of 
Michelangelo, painted with the fascinating colours of Titian 
and Raphael, you have before you the whole of human expe- 
rience, of human history, of human life, with its light and dark- 
ness, its joy and sorrow, its love and hatred, its goodness and 
wickedness, its heavenly emotions and devilish passions, its 
divine peace and unendurable pain.” 


Before his Commedia was completed or known to the public, 
he was sentenced by authorities to be burned alive should he 
return to Florence, his native city of flowers. His years of wan- 
dering and heartache bore fruit in this priceless poetic inher- 
itance. Dante called his poem The Comedy, and posterity added 
the epithet Divine, in the sixteenth century. 

Cacciaguida, Italian contemporary, foretells Dante’s exile, in 
musical and tragic verse, early in the Commedia. He relates 

* Alice Curtayne, A Recall to Dante (New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1932), p. 76. 


*John Slattery, My Favorite Passages from Dante (New York: The 
Devon-Adair Co., 1929), p. 164. 
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Dante’s sorrow as he tastes another’s bread and descends the 
stranger’s stairs. 
Solitude and sorrow are the grim angels leading him up and 
down the stranger’s stairs until he fathoms to the supremest 
heights and to the lowest depths the mystery of life.* 


His Love or Fiorence 


When Dante was born in 1265, Florence was beset by feuds 
and factions. Supremacy of the pope or the emperor was the 
main issue of the day. The Ghibellines, composed chiefly of 
aristocrats, wished to keep the German emperor out of Italy. 
The Guelfs, or papal party, aimed to have Italy independent. 
This group sponsored the alliance of the northern cities and the 
dependence of the central and the southern sections on the Roman 
See. To add to the confusion of the Florentines, the Guelfs were 
subdivided into the Bianchi and the Neri. 

Dante was thirty years of age when he was affiliated with the 
Special Council of the Republic. Membership included eight of 
the most influential Florentines. He was elected to the office of 
prior (chief magistrate of the city) for the months of June and 
July. Pope Boniface VIII, at the suggestion of the Neri faction, 
again asked a French prince to intervene as peacemaker. Dante 
was sent on a diplomatic mission to secure the Pope’s veto to the 
intervention of Charles de Valois in Florentine affairs. 

While Dante was absent from his home, the Neri group rose 
to supremacy. Upon his return, he and his friends realized that 
their property had been confiscated and that they were sentenced 
to banishment. Dante’s love for Florence was analogous to his 
love of justice. Bitterness because of his exile is revealed in his 
satiric invective against his native city. 

Rejoice, Florence, since thou are so great that thou beatest 
oe over sea and land, and thy name is spread through 
ell. 


Love or Beatrice Inspires Hm 


Inspiration for the immortal Divine Comedy came long before 
Dante’s exile. The Italian bard must have been precocious. As 


* Tbid., p. 251. 
¢ aie Eliot Norton, The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941), p. 172. 
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a youngster, he fell in love with Beatrice Portinari, eight years 
old. “Although still a child,” to quote Boccaccio, his earliest 
biographer, “he received her image into his heart with such af- 
fection that from that day forward never so long as he lived, 
did it depart therefrom.” Beatrice became the wife of Simone 
dei Bardi and died in her twenty-fourth year. This Florentine 
maiden was the subject of countless sonnets from her mystic 
lover. If he had written nothing else, Dante would have been 
entitled by his sonnet sequence, The New Life, to rank as a 
superior poet. 

Everything about her took on immense and occult meaning, 
everything was subject for sonnet or canzone. She was ex- 
quisite, she was unattainable, she came in vision and all 
untimely “hid her face amid a crowd of stars.” .. . It was a 
milestone not only in Dante’s life but in the history of ro- 
mantic love when that “wonderful vision” came which de- 
termined him to “say nothing further of that blessed one” 
until he should be able to put into words “what hath not be- 
fore been written to any woman.” So the end of the Vita 
Nouva became the prelude to The Divine Comedy.® 


Two years after the death of Beatrice, Dante married Gemma 
Donati, of an old aristocratic family. He has made Beatrice the 
loveliest woman of the Middle Ages. All his thoughts and im- 
pressions are linked with the maiden who exerted such a powerful 
influence for good upon him. Beatrice is the lady of The Divine 
Comedy. 


The “Beatrice” who makes it so lovely is still the red-robed 
child of eight, the white-dressed girl of seventeen, the emerald- 
eyed miracle of beauty and virtue who died at twenty-four. 
She is also the “blessed soul” who serves under the banner of 
the Queen of Glory. She is, finally, a symbol of our Saviour, 
a symbol of His truth and grace communicated to the Church, 
a symbol of eternal wisdom.* 


Placing Beatrice in the Empyrean, among the saints and the 
angels, Dante had done what no poet had ever before conceived. 
So “imparadised” Beatrice spreads a “light of love that makes 
the angels glad.” 


~ * Kather Katherine ne Brégy, From aa to Jeanne D’Arc (Milwaukee: The Bruce 


Publishi 1933), 
Walsh Dente Alighieri, Citizen of Christendom (Mil- 
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The two things dearest to Dante on the human side—Flor- 
ence and Beatrice—life took from him before he was thirty- 
eight years old, giving in their place “heart’s hunger and soul’s 
thirst and blessedness of creating a poem which should so 
perfectly concentrate all the knowledge and inspiration of his 
own age that it must forever teach and inspire the ages to 
follow.” Obviously he could never have done this without the 
treasures of creative genius, profound learning, and rich if 
searing experience. Without his disillusion, his hatred of 
injustice, he could never have conceived the Inferno; without 
the falls and rising of his own Via Crucis, he could not, have 
dramatized the Purgatorio; without his yearning for the Su- 
preme Good, and for the human image of it he had found in 
one woman, he could scarcely have pictured the Paradiso which 
is simply the sublimation of Light and Love." 

Dante’s TIMES 

An understanding of Dante involves a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the life and the times of “the central man of all the 
world.” Florence in 1300 had 90,000 citizens. London had a 
population of 25,000; York, 10,400; and Canterbury, 4,700. In 
Dante’s age the cross was visible everywhere. This era was, in- 
deed, a Golden Age of Christianity. Heaven was so near as to 
be almost tangible. 

Medicine, surgery, science, glassmaking, and architecture rose 
to unheralded glory. Education reached a height it had not at- 
tained since the days of Seneca and Quintilian. The thirteenth 
and the fourteenth centuries gave evidence of superior crafts- 
manship. Another characteristic of the age was its chivalry. 
Woman was placed upon a pedestal; and in the field of literature 

,her influence was evidenced in a new and exalted conception 
of love. 
CHAMPION OF THD 


In order to appreciate Dante as a poet it is necessary to know 
Dante as a man. His writings reveal him as a person animated 
by religion—a champion and defender of the Faith. Commen- 
tators agree that he must have practised three private devotions: 
devotion to the Sacred Humanity of Our Lord; devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin; and devotion to the souls in Purgatory. 

Not once is the name of Our Lord mentioned in the entire 


"Ibid., pp. 9 f. 
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Cantica of the Inferno. The reader also notes the omission of 
the Holy Name. Although it is not spoken, the name of the 
Son of God is referred to five times. Even in Hell the Redeemer 
of mankind cannot be entirely forgotten. Three of these ref- 
erences to Christ were uttered by Virgil, virtuous pagan and 
guide, whose abode is in Limbo. 

Reverence constrains Dante in his familiar use of the Holy 
Name in the Purgatorio. The poet emphasizes a moment of in- 
tense emotion when he pictures the purgation of simony, the 
worst form of avarice, in his estimation. 

In order that the all to come and that already done may seem 
the less, I see Fleur-de-lis entering Alagna, and Vicar Christ 
made captive. I see Him mocked a second time; I see the 
vinegar and gall renewed and, between living thieves Him 
put to death. I see the new Pilate, so cruel that this does not 
sate him, but, without decretal, he bears his covetous sails into 
the Temple.® 


In the Paradiso the reader observes that Dante is no longer 
using reserve. Frequently he utters the Holy Name to suggest 
the intimacy between the Redeemer and the blessed. As he 
relates the story of St. Francis, St. Thomas Aquinas pronounces 
the Holy Name three times. In reciprocating, St. Bonaventure 
praises the Dominicans, and, in so doing, rimes with the Holy 
Name. 

The word Jesus is uttered only once throughout the whole 
course of the Commedia. And it is spoken by that elect soul, 


Beatrice, when they have left the seven planetary heavens be- 
hind them and have reached the Stellar Heaven.® 


The Divine Comedy is the story of Dante’s rescue by Our 
Lady. In the mysterious introduction to the poem, Dante is 
alone, wandering through a dark forest. The Blessed Virgin 
sends St. Lucy to Beatrice, who is Dante’s sole intimate friend 
in the Empyrean. The latter, in turn, explains to Virgil his com- 
mission of guiding the poet through Hell and Purgatory. The 
Commedia begins with Our Lady, and it closes with her. In the 
final canto, St. Bernard rapturously phrases the meaning of 
Marianism. 

*No . cit., p. 156. 

°Curtayne ote 908, 
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The opening prayer of St. Bernard is the most perfect 
— that Catholic art has ever paid to the “mother of beau- 
iful love.” 


The Father and Doctor of the Church implores Our Lady’s 
intercession in behalf of Dante. Here is one of the finest invo- 
cations to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Virgin Mother, Daughter of thine own Son, fixed term of the 


eternal counsel, thou art she who didst so ennoble human na- 
ture that its Maker disdained not to become its creature." 


On each of the seven terraces of the Mount of Purgatory, one 
of the seven capital sins is expiated. An episode from the life 
of Our Lady is sculptured at the entrance of each terrace. In 
the way, atonement for pride begins with a meditation on the 
supreme example of humility, Ecce ancilla Domini. Dante’s 
preference for the mystery of the Annunciation coincides with 
his preference for the Hail Mary in the choice of prayer. 

Devotion to the holy souls constitutes the second Cantica of 
the Commedia. . 


And I will sing of that second realm where the human spirit 
is purified and becomes worthy to ascend to Heaven.” 


The poet’s dramatic power rises to supreme heights when he 
pictures the purging of the proud made humble souls. They are 
reciting a paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, a testimonial of man’s 
humility before his Creator. By introducing this prayer, Dante 
indicates that he followed the Catholic tradition of reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer to assuage the pains of the suffering souls. Here 
the great Florentine poet shows that he is voicing the Faith 
handed down from apostolic times. 


Am or “Tue Divine Comepy” 


The Divine Comedy has been called an allegorical essay, a 
moral and spiritual autobiography, and a compendium of me- 
dieval lore. In terza rima lines Dante incarnated the spirit of 
medieval Christianity. Described in the poem is Dante’s dream 
of three distinct regions: Hell consisting of nine circles; Purga- 
tory of seven terraces; and Paradise of nine spheres. To quote 


orton, op. p. 252. 
“Ibid, p.1. 
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the Italian author, the aim of the epic is “to make those who live 
in this life leave their state of misery and to lead them to a 
a state of happiness.” In a letter to Can Grande, Dante states 
that his purpose, in the Commedia, is ethical rather than specu- 
lative. His trumpet call to duty is a graphic record of man’s 
combat with sin. It traces the rise of the human soul first 
through Reason (Virgil) and then through Revelation (Beatrice) 
to supreme wisdom or the contemplation of God. 


DirrerENt Types oF SYMBOLISM 


The Middle Ages frequently used symbolism, as is apparent in 
the Commedia. Dante incorporated four different types of 
symbolism. He employed natural objects to designate super- 
natural things. To this group belongs the symbolism of the four 
visible stars in the hemisphere of the antipodes. These stand 
for the cardinal virtues, stars of morning, which rule the soul 
‘in active life. Three stars represent the theological virtues, 
evening stars, which preside over contemplation. 

Material metaphors, such as the roughness of the roadway of 
repentance, signify the qualities of immaterial existences. The 
three steps leading up to the gate of Purgatory symbolize the 
conversion of the sinner and his repentance. The white and 
polished marble indicates the examination of conscience; the 
dark, rugged stone, contrition; and the sanguine-colored 
porphyry, the purpose of amendment. 

Mythological and historical references abound in the Com- 
media. For example, a lion, a leopard, and a she-wolf, in the 
first canto of the Inferno, represent three vices: luxury, pride, and 
avarice. Cerberus, infernal monster and guardian of the third 
circle, indicates violence. Geryon, in charge of flatters, simoniacs, 
and soothsayers, typifies fraud. On the other hand, Cato, sym- 
bolic of right judgment, holds the position of custodian of Purga- 
tory. 

In the last five cantos of the Purgatorio Dante presents a 
magnificent pageant. The chariot symbolizes the apostolic seat. 
The Griffin represents Our Lord, whose divine nature is aquiline, 
whose human nature is leonine. The poet visions in the mystic 
procession the trials that befell the Church Militant. 


Suddenly, an eagle falls like lightning upon the tree, from 
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which he tears the bark, and upon the car, which bends beneath 
his weight. Then comes a fox which finds its way within, 
and then a portion is torn off by a dragon that issues from the 
gaping earth. Thus far it is easy to recognize the persecutions 
of the Roman emperors which so harried the Church, the 
heresies by which it was desolated, and the schisms by which 
it was torn.” ~ 


MESSAGE FOR EVERYONE 


Within and without the academic atmosphere today, readers 
find in Dante’s religious lyricism a solace in grief, a strength in 
temptation. As Grandgent has said: 

Our poet was a many sided genius who has a message for 
nearly everyone. . . . Dante’s joy, his anguish, his love, his 
hate, his hope, his Faith were so keen that they come quiver- 
ing down through the ages and set our hearts in responsive 
vibration.** 
Alighieri’s prolonged song is terse, unified, definite, varied, re- 

strained within precise limits. His style lacks the Homeric ocean 
rolls and the Miltonic cadences. Instead Dante uses an onward 
march, like troops in burnished coats of steel. 

He first dug deep for the crude ore; then smelted it at the 
central furnace of ash-white heat; forged it on the anvil of 
incessant toil; then welded its formed parts into imperishable 
symmetry. Hence, every syllable of the Comedy is precious, 
vital with intensest feeling, instinct with sincerity of soul.*® 
Poet, philosopher, and moralist, Dante embodied in his great a] 

poem every doctrine of Catholic Christianity as defined in his 
day: Free Will, Sin, God’s Justice; Prayer, Redemption; and 
God the First and Last Cause. 

The medieval Florentine is “a citizen of the whole world.” To 
read his symphony is a pleasant duty, for in “His will is peace.” H 
To understand Dante is a pledge of greatness. In the words of H 
Katherine Brégy, “Dante learned to fathom and to face a uni- 
verse in which ‘Love has ended in pain, but pain has ended in 
love.’ ” 

Writere of the Western World (Bcaten: 
Mifilin Co. 1942), 
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Sources of Degrees of Eminent Catholic 
Laymen and Laywomen 


By Ciement 8. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


prem what colleges and universities do our eminent Catholic 
laymen and laywomen receive their education? An answer 
to this question may prove interesting and revealing in the light 
of any future planning for the education of Catholic leaders in 
the United States. 

In order to compute something comparable to an answer, the 
writer made a study of the American Catholic Who’s Who for 
1938-89. The year 1938-39 was selected as being normal and 
representative of a trend. The years after 1938-39 were con- 
sidered as being abnormal in view of the war condition and the 
consequent possible inaccuracies and omissions in the Who’s Who. 


Taste I.—Percentages of Degrees Issued in Relation to the Total Number 
Granted as to Place of Origin 


of first de- 

Non-Catholic grees granted 
Men and Women combined ... . 1,570 
Men only (colleges) : 430 


Women only (colleges) ... 
Men only (universities) .... 
Women only (universities) . 


B. Seconp Decrees 


Men and Women combined ... 
Men only (colleges) 
Women only (colleges) .... 
Men only (universities) .... 
Women only (universities) . 300 % 


C. 
Men and Women combined ... 
Men only (colleges) 
Women only (colleges) .... 
Men only (universities) .... 
Women only (universities) . 100 % 


D. Honorary Decrees 
Men and Women combined ... 
Men only (colleges) 
Women only (colleges) .... 
Men only (universities) .... 
Women only (universities) . 100.00 


A. Fmsr Deorezs 
Total number 

66.67 % 33.33% 30 
38.10% 61.90% 1,094 
6.25% 93.75% 16 

17.46% 560 
24.78% 157 
750 % 8 
13.77% 385 
700 % 10 
24.05% 577 
47.20% 125 
83.34% 6 
13.74% 436 
90.0 % 10 
37.98% 74 
13. 88% 1 
20.0 % 5 
59.38% 32 
00% 1 
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This study covers the first (bachelor), second (master), third 
(doctorate) and honorary degrees received by eminent Catholic 
laymen and laywomen according to the type of institutions that 
have granted them or from whom they have been received. 

It is interesting to note from the above table that: 

1. Over 50 per cent of the first degrees received by eminent 
Catholic laymen and laywomen were secured from non-Catholic 
schools. Furthermore, the majority of Catholic men and women 
who secured their first degree from a university, secured it from 
a non-Catholic school. 

2. The laymen and laywomen, taken as a unit, fared better in 
securing their second degree because over 82 per cent secured 
this degree from Catholic schools. However, the majority of the 
women received their second degree from non-Catholic universi- 
ties. This is also true in the case of the third degree secured by 
eminent laywomen. 

3. Most of the honorary degrees bestowed on our eminent 
personages were given by Catholic universities and colleges. 
Significantly, the majority of the university honorary degrees 
bestowed upon the laymen were granted by non-Catholic schools. 
In addition, most of the honorary degrees were issued by colleges. 

The above information will be further clarified by the follow- . 
ing two tables, which list the names of the colleges and universi- 
ties from which our eminent laymen and laywomen have secured 
their degrees. 


Tass _—— Colleges and Universities Which Granted Majority of 
Degrees Received by Eminent Catholic Laywomen 


Colleges and Universities Ist 8rd Total 
Trinity College (UDC) | an 7 2 9 
Columbia University ....‘...............45. 3 3 2 8 
George Washington 1 2 1 4 
University of California ................... 2 1 3 
Indiana University ................2--0005: 2 1 3 


' In Table II our attention is immediately drawn to the fact 
that (1) only one of these six is a Catholic school; (2) that none 
of the Catholic women have received honorary degrees from any 


of these six colleges. 
Let us now turn our attention to the names of the universities 


and colleges from which the eminent Catholic laymen secured 
the majority of degrees. 
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Taste II].—Thirty Colleges and Universities from Which Eminent Catholic 
Laymen Received the Majority of the Degrees. 


Colleges and Universities Ist 2nd 3rd HD. Total 
Georgetown University ............ 109 «= «BT 33 3 202 
Harvard University ............... 24 3 118 
Columbia University .............. 41° 36 26 3 106 
University of Notre Dame ......... 6 10 14 3 87 
The Catholic University of America 2 4 26 0 85 
College of the Holy Cross ........ 41 16 ll 3 71 
Fordham University .............. 36 27 2 70 
Boston University ................. 53 2 2 67 
The Creighton University .......... 4l 15 8 1 65 
45 7 8 3 63 
University of Wisconsin ........... 320s 12 10 0 5A 
St. Louis University ............... 3 12 15 1 51 
Loyola University ................. 3 13 8 0 46 
University of Detroit .............. 26 4 1 4 45 
University of Pennsylvania ........ 19 6 19 1 45 
State University of Iowa .......... 25 4 ll 1 41 
Minnesota University ............. 23 5 10 2 40 
cn 17 12 8 0 37 
New York University ............. 16 4 9 0 29 
St. Francis Xavier College ......... 14 1 29 
Cornell University ................ 14 7 6 1 28 
Manhattan College ................ 13 g 4 2 28 
New York School of Law .......... 20 3 3 1 27 
Tulane University ................. 15 2 8 1 26 
California University .............. ll 3 10 0 24 
St. 11 7 1 3 22 
Brown University ................. 12 6 1 1 20 
Dartmouth College ............... 11 1 0 2 14 
Illinois University ................. Q 3 4 0 13 


An analysis of Table III reveals that, of the first ten institu- 
tions, 60 per cent were Catholic and 40 per cent were non-Catholic. 
Of the next ten institutions, 80 per cent were non-Catholic and, 
of the remaining ten, 70 per cent were non-Catholic. 

By way of summary, this study revealed that: 

Most of the degrees were received from Catholic colleges and 
universities. 

More degrees were granted by universities than by colleges. 

A greater proportion of eminent Catholic laymen attended 
Catholic institutions than did eminent Catholic laywomen. 

Ninety-five per cent of the thirty institutions that granted 
the majority of degrees of eminent Catholic laymen were uni- 
versities. 

Any commentary on this study must point out the fact that 
the majority of the first degrees were received from non-Catholic 
institutions and that Catholic institutions played a very minor 
role in producing eminent Catholic laywomen. On the basis of 
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this observation one may conclude that Catholie colleges have 
not played an important role in developing or in attracting po- 
tential Catholic lay leaders. What the reasons for this may be 
must be left up to a broader study than the present one. 
Under any circumstances the Catholics cannot take a major 
portion of credit for developing eminence among their lay people. 
Admittedly many more factors must be taken into considera- 
tion before a full understanding of the situation is reached. 
If we wish to develep Catholic leaders, we can only do so 
effectively and iastingly under the auspices of a thoroughly Cath- 
olic system of education. This implies extension and expansion 
of the present graduate facilities in Catholic educational. insti- 
tutions. It also implies the raising of standards in research and 
personnel, thus increasing or placing on par with non-Catholic 
institutions the academic prestige and esteem of Catholic educa- 
tion. 
On the basis of this study no one can deny the importance of 
the role played by our Catholic colleges and universities in de- 
veloping Catholic leadership. Neither can anyone deny that 
there is room for greater improvement. 
We are entering an era of social and political conflict where 
leadership will be at a greater premium than it ever was before. 
In order to gird ourselves for the coming battle of ideologies and 
principles we must pay greater attention to nourishing those 
facilities which will develop warrior leaders on the battlefield 
of anti-Christian ideals. To achieve this our Catholic educa- i 
tional system must again turn its attention to conduct an inven- [ 
tory of its needs, its assets and its liabilities. 


Faith in ourselves is one of the indispensable conditions of 
success.— Shields. 


It is fear that he is going to stammer that makes the stam- 
merer stammer.—Shields. 


There is nothing that develops character and self-reliance in 
youth so surely as real occupation and real responsibilities — 
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Another Experiment in 
Inter-Americanism 


Sister M. Ernexsert, §. L. 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado 


S a follow-up on the study “An Experiment in Inter-Ameri- 
canism,” written by Dr. George F. Donovan, President of 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri, in the January 1947 
issue of Tue CaTHoiic Epucationau Review, this report is pre- 
sented from the Spanish-speaking students who are assisting in 
the Department of Spanish at Loretto Heights College. The 
report is based upon a survey made by Latin American students 
speaking through their secretary, Miss Yolanda Faggioni from 
Camaguey, Cuba." 


On the picturesque campus of Loretto Heights College, Den- 
ver, Colorado, Spanish is a language which is spoken every 
day. Such has been the case since we seven girls from Latin 
America chose this school as the place in which to learn English . 
and to study the customs and ideas of this country, not only 
from books, but also from intimate contact with its youth. This, 
in our opinion, is the best way to arrive at a proper under- 
standing of the nation, now that continental union is being 
greatly promoted. 

Four of us are helping in the Department of Spanish under 
the supervision of Sister M. Ethelbert Owens, 8.L. In this 
group are three from Cuba and one from Mexico City. Elena 
Valdes comes from Havana, Yolanda Faggioni and Maria 
Teresa Martinez come from Camaguey, in the same country. 
The fourth member is Alicia Contreras from the Republic of 
Mexico. The plan under which we work was inaugurated in 
1944, when Loretto Heights Coliege offered scholarships to 
Spanish-speaking students who wouid be willing to assist in 
the Department of Spanish. 

We are proud of the fact that we are permitted to assist in 
the department of Spanish. Under this arrangement it is pos- 
sible to divide the Spanish classes into comparatively small 
groups. Sister Mary Ethelbert Owens, 8.L., and Sister Consilia 
Brown, 8. L., supervise all the teaching and help us to plan our 
lessons. This plan has definite advantages for us as well as for 
the English speaking students. The students hear Spanish 


*The English of the composition submitted by the p has been re- 
tained to show what can be accomplished in a foreign . 
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spoken by a native. They learn the culture and the customs of 
our countries, and they soon begin to realize that using a 
foreign language is not so difficult as they had feared. The ad- 
vantages for us are incalculable. In the first place, the contact 
helps us to master English. The actual teaching as well as the 
conferences with our supervisors is preparing us for future 
work in the classroom. When we are ready to take our places 
in the teaching profession, we shall be equipped with valuable 
experience. 

Not the least of the advantages is the unique relationship 
with our fellow students. This proves to us the fine democratic 
spirit of the American young people. During class they give 
us every mark of courtesy and respect that is due a teacher. 
They seem to lose sight of the fact that on the campus we are 
all on the same level. 

We praise very much the interchange of students because 
we are conscious of the fact that the trip to a foreign country 
has increased our ability to judge and think in wider terms. 
Our relationships with American girls have been marked by a 
great spirit of friendship, and a real camaraderie has been 
established. We find that the girls are very curious about life 
in our countries, and we feel delighted to be able to tell them as 
much as we can. In turn they give us their kind and sincere 
companionship, which is greatly appreciated when one is so 
far away from home. This spirit of the American youth has 
made it very easy for us to adapt ourselves to our new mode 
of life and to feel perfectly at home. On the other hand, we shall 
take back home some of the ideas and principles of this coun- 
try, especially in reference to school life, which, after all, con- 
stitutes the basis for the training of the students of tomorrow. 

We should like to mhention some of these principles which we 
think are ideal. 

At Loretto Heights College, we have a well-organized stu- 
dent government which helps us to carry on all our activities. 
It also trains us to become good leaders in the world of to- 
morrow. 

The student body, through its elected officials, works in 
perfect harmony with the members of the faculty. Principles 
so learned will be easily applied when we leave school life. 

We also like the different intercollegiate activities, through 
which we have an opportunity to improve our college more and 
more. We have received many invitations from different or- 
= of Denver to speak before friendly groups.. We 

ave also visited some public schools and have answered the 
students’ questions about our countries. In every place we 
have been cordially welcome. 
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We entertained the teachers of Spanish of the Denver public 
schools at a meeting that they held here, at Loretto Heights 
College, in March. In return they have invited us to be guests 
at their annual banquet and to present a program of dancing, 
singing, and reading. 

In concluding, we should like to repeat what so many his- 
torians and statesmen have said, that is, that the interchange 
of students is one of the best ways, if not the very best way, to 
— the peace and good will with which this continent has 


Have the ambition to conquer! Be men of initiative, have a 
horror of routine. Above all, never tremble! 

' All knowledge is sterile which does not lead to action and end 
in charity. 

Wisdom is the only money of such good alloy that all the others 
may be changed for it. With it, you can buy everything. With it, 
you possess courage, temperance and justice. 

The law of the world is progress. Man’s reach is constantly up- 
ward, towards something better. This being so, the general theory 
of the universe should be optimism. Are not the noblest souls 
those who have the highest ideals? 

Be gay and enthusiastic. Good humor is not merely a normal 
frame of mind and a spontaneous feeling, but it depends for a 
large part on the will—Rules for life by Cardinal Mercier. 


Humor is half-divine gift to man; when humor flops over 
into vulgarity or near obscenity, we may laugh, but between 
that and real humor the difference is between an angel’s smile 
and the snicker of goblins —Julian Hawthorne. 


Whatever may be the meaning of faith, it must always mean 
a certainty about something we cannot prove. And so, in spite of 
all, I will and must believe. 

Rather than have no belief, I prefer to believe in the value of 
believing. 


4 
4 
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The Problem of Homework 


Rev. Francis J. C.SS.R. 
The School of Theology, The Catholic University of America 


A FEW months ago the Sunday edition of one of the Washing- 
ton newspapers featured an article by a lady, condemning 
the custom of demanding homework from high school students. 
The writer asserted that home assignments exert too great a 
pressure on adolescents, who, in addition to their school work, are 
confronted by the task of resolving the conflict between what 
they have been told is true and the way the world looks to them. 
Boys and girls must have time free from regimentation, she con- 
tinued, and that time can be spent profitably in such occupations 
as listening to the latest records, talking nonsense over cokes in 
the drug store, and talking endlessly on the telephone. She 
added: 


When this free time is not permitted or is achieved at the 
price of disapproval or threat of school failure, the student has 
a divided mind, and the time necessary to complete any task 
becomes stretched out interminably. Human beings are not 
robots. The more the pressure is put on them to lead neat, 

mechanized, reasonable lives, the more they will have to break 
out in unreasonable ways.* 


Doubtless these ideas, illustrating as they do a modern school 
of psychology, are fairly common nowadays; but it is difficult 
to see how they could find favor with anyone who has success- 
fully labored in the field of education. Experienced educators are 
convinced that it is impossible for pupils—at least of high school 
grade—to make adequate intellectual progress unless they regu- 
larly devote some hours daily to diligent study in addition to 
the time called for by the school program. On this point William 
H. Burton says: 


If supervised study is to make for independence in attacking 
and studying new problems, obviously there must be definite 
provision for other study than that done at school under the 
of the teacher.” 


ig, T 
De. Agnes B. Gr he Washington Times-Herald, Oct. 6, 1946 
1929), p. 391. 


Direction of Learning (New York, Appleton and Co., 
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Percival R. Cole, an Australian educator, thus summarizes the 
chief benefits of homework: 


Among the advantages of homework should be mentioned 
the formation of habits of independent effort and self-active 
study, the acceleration of the advance of pupils in their work, 
and the opportunity of securing more effective cooperation on 
the part of the parents in the education of their children.’ 


Catuotic Epucators Favor Homework 


Certainly, Catholic educators as a group favor homework, if 
we can judge from papers and comments that have appeared in 
the bulletins of the National Catholic Educational Association 
in the course of the past twenty years. A survey on this subject 
made by the Rev. Raymond G. Kirsch, of Toledo, in 1929, re- 
vealed that 84 per cent of the teachers questioned made daily 
assignments to high school pupils, while the others gave home 
lessons from one to four times a week.* Catholic educators are 
fully aware that there are many obstacles to this phase of educa- 
tion which were not present a generation ago. The wide variety 
of amusements so attractive to adolescents at the present time— 
the radio, the movies, parties and dances, ete.—naturally tend to 
absorb the free time of our youth and to make serious study 
irksome. During the war years many of our boys and girls were 
employed in varied forms of work outside of school hours, so 
that teachers found it necessary to diminish or even entirely to 
remit the normal measure of home tasks. This crisis has now 
passed, but the effects remain in a spirit of reluctance on the 
part of many high school pupils to regard homework as a normal 
feature of their educational life. 

Despite such obstacles, Catholic educators should adhere, as a 
matter of principle, to the traditional practice of assigning home- 
work regularly, at least to boys and girls of high school grades. 
For, besides its educational benefit, homework is a distinctive 
contribution toward character building. And since, from the 
Catholic standpoint, the formation of good moral habits is an 
essential objective of education, homework forms an integral 
part of the Catholic educational system. Indeed, there are cer- 


hg eng and Technique of Teaching (Oxford: Oxford University 
"National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin Wosh- 
ington), 1929, p. 211. 
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tain truths of Catholic teaching which with logical necessity 
seem to demand that adolescents be required to devote them- 
selves to study over and above that which constitutes the normal 
assignment of school hours. 


Lirs Is Inrenpep as Time or Lasor 

In the first place, the Catholic Church teaches that life is in- 
tended as a time of labor. It is a law of human life—which ad- 
mits of few exceptions—that no benefit, whether of the natural 
or of the supernatural order, can be attained save through dili- 
gent and persevering toil. St. Paul applies this principle both to 
material and to spiritual goods when he commands: “If any man 
will not work, neither let him eat” * and “Work out your salva- 
tion in fear and trembling.”* It is vitally important that our 
young folk learn this lesson as soon as possible. The little child 
is not aware of this fundamental rule of life. His needs are sup- 
plied by his parents without any effort on his part. Food and 
clothing and toys are bestowed on him gratuitously, and some- 
times lavishly. If anything, modern parents, at least in Amer- 
ica, have a marked tendency to give their children too much, so 
that the little ones get the impression that the mere asking for 
what they desire will secure it. Now, one of the most efficacious 
ways of teaching our growing youth that labor is a necessary 
_ factor of every human life is to require from them regularly the 
performance of intellectual tasks. Of course, school hours in- 
volve such tasks, but the full moral benefit is obtained only when 
the child is expected to devote himself to study when he is free 
from the direct supervision of the teacher. Provision must be 
made for an adequate checkup on the work to insure its faithful 
fulfillment. And the competent Catholic teacher will point out 
to the pupils that what is expected of them now will be required 
later in the larger arena of life—honest, assiduous labor—if they 
aspire to any worth-while objective, whether it be some worldly 
good or the possession of life eternal. 


Some Practica, Reasons ror Homework 
It is also a fundamental Catholic doctrine that self-denial is an 
essential factor of the Christian life. Diligent, painstaking study 
can serve as a very effective form of penance, especially for boys 
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and girls. In Fr. Kirsch’s survey, mentioned above, about 50 
per cent of the high school students testified that they found 
homework distasteful." The Catholic teacher will be inculcating 
a very useful lesson if she points out that by faithfully perform- 
ing their homework the pupils can make satisfaction for past 
sins and strengthen their will against future temptations—the 
two chief objectives of self-denial, according to the Catholic 
principles of asceticism. With this explanation to guide them, 
the pupils can make their home study a very profitable deed of 
self-denial, and can realize in the ordinary course of their daily 
lives the condition of discipleship laid down by Our Divine Lord: 
“If anyone wishes to come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross, and follow me.” * 

Another practical reason for homework, from the moral stand- 
point, is the help it provides against the occasions of sin that 
beset modern youth. In a sense, this is a negative purpose; it 
would certainly indicate a defective pedagogical technique if a 
teacher gave a home assignment merely for the purpose of keep- 
ing the children out of mischief. At the same time, it is an un- 
deniable fact that idleness is a prolific source of sin; and the 
alarming prevalence of drinking and immorality among the high 
school students of our country would certainly be considerably 
diminished if a good portion of their time outside school were 
occupied with purposeful work, such as assiduous study. 


Amount or HomMEworK 


In view of these logical deductions from unquestionable Cath- 
olic principles, it is difficult to see how any Catholic educator 
could hesitate to regard homework as an integral feature of the 
true Catholic educational system. But there are certain ac- 
cessory problems which would be solved in various ways even by 
Catholics. What amount of study should be regularly required? 
Professor Cole sets, as the proper time limit for pupils over thir- 
teen years of age, two hours, but adds that at least two evenings 
of the week, exclusive of Sunday, should be free from homework.® 
I am inclined to think that two and one-half hours would not be 


ones Ce Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 1929, p. 217. 


* The Method and Technique of Teaching, p. 94. 


excessive, and that home study five evenings of the week should 
be regarded as a normal assignment. 

The problem of homework generally concerns high school 
pupils. What is to be said of study assignments outside of school 
hours for younger children? Professor Cole suggests a half-hour’s 
homework for those below the age of thirteen, without stating at 
what grade this should begin.*®° At the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association convention of 1931, Sister Mary Ita asserted — 
that “home work, even from third grade pupils, makes for the 
formation of self-reliant habits of work.” **’ I believe that, at 
least from the fifth grade, children should be accustomed to 
brief home assignments—which, however, would not necessarily 
be imposed every day. Such a procedure would be a substantial 
help toward the mental and moral development of the pupils. 


Nature or Home AssIGNMENT 


The particular nature of the home assignment is, of course, 
very important. It should not be merely a memory task. If the 
evening study period consists in nothing more than the memoriz- 
ing of “Paul Revere’s Ride” and of certain important dates in 
history, it is not surprising that a child regards it as distasteful. 
The development of the intellect, rather than of the memory, { 
must be regarded as the chief objective of study, and, if the home ii 
surroundings furnish the peace and quiet requisite for concen- Hy 
tration, the evening study period will be far more conducive to- i 
ward developing the power of thought than the time assigned to 
study in school. Professor Cole believes that home study should 
be devoted to practice in operations already understood.” 

Brother George Sauer, 8.M., suggests that whatever mental work 

is imposed for home study should have previously been gone 

over and explained in the classroom.* I am of the opinion that 

homework should not be mere repetition. It should involve some ae 
original thought, but, at the same time, should not be so difficult iy 
as to weary and repulse the average child. ik 
In the survey made by Father Kirsch, the problem of written 


Loe. cit 
2 National Catholic Educational Association . 1931, p. 516. 
"The Method and Technique Teaching, p. 94 

* National Catholic Association Bulletin, 1931, p. 514. 
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or nonwritten assignments was thoroughly discussed and the 
advantages and disadvantages of both types presented. In 
favor of written work are the facts that it is more conducive to 
exactness of expression, and that it is more tangible, regarded by 
students and parents as a definite contribution to mental growth. 
But, against this type of assignment it can be argued that written 
work can become mechanical and thoughtless, and can develop 
in the students the deadening attitude that only written work is 
worthwhile, with the consequence that skill in study and in oral 
expression is never developed. Furthermore, this survey reveals 
the unfortunate fact that a large number of pupils are inclined 
to copy one another’s written assignments. Fr. Kirsch’s own 
conclusion is that a limited use of written assignments and a 
careful checking of those given seems to be the most satisfactory 
solution.** 


Homework SHoutD Be CarEFULLY EXAMINED 


I have heard Catholic high school teachers say that it is well- 
nigh impossible to obtain satisfactory homework from their pupils 
at the present day. This attitude of defeat is not commendable. 
Difficulties there are, undoubtedly. There is often a sad lack of 
co-operation on the part of parents. Yet, the Catholic educator 
should not on this account be deterred from insisting on a phase 
of education which is vitally important. Not only should home- 
work be regularly assigned, but careful supervision and examina- 
tion should be employed to determine who are faithful to their 
assignments and who are negligent. And, in the event that a 
pupil is habitually and gravely deficient in the performance of 
home tasks, the loss of a grade should not be considered as an 
excessive punishment. For Catholic boys and girls must learn 
that the way to knowledge is not easy, and that in the Catholic 
philosophy of life labor and self-sacrifice are regarded as normal 
requirements for success, both for children and for adults. - Above 
all, they must realize from their earliest years that perseverance 
and constancy in striving for laudable objectives must be prac- 
ticed by all who would attain to the goal of eternal life. 


Ibid., 1929, pp. 211-216. 


Summary of Study on Religion Curricula 
in Catholic Colleges and Universities 


SISTER M. Grecoris, B.V.M., Chairman of Committee on Religion, 


Mundelein Collage, Chicago, IU. 


T# following is a summary of a study made by Mundelein 
College on religion curricula in Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties. Questionnaires were sent to 200 institutions, of which 133 


or 66.5 per cent were returned. 
1. Textbooks Used in Freshman Year: 


No. Author 


19 Cooper, John M. 
10 Sheehan, M.D. 
1l Doyle, Francis 


Von Rudolff, ‘Leo O. 
Madgett, Patrick 
Cassilly, Francis B., SJ. 
Wilmer, 
Cooper, John M. 

2 use mimeographed notes. 


Title 
ion Outlines for Colleges, V. 1 

and Catholic ctrine 
tr of the Catholic Church 
Moral Guidance 
Christian Life and Worshi 
Companion to the Summa 
Missal 


Religion and Leadership 

Christ the Leader 

Fveryman’s Theology 

Christian Origins 

Religion Doctrine and Practice 
Handbook of Christian Religion 
The Catholic Ideal of Life 


32 other texts are listed once. 
2. Textbooks Used in Sophomore Year: 


18 Cooper, John M. 


10 

‘8 Chetwood, Thomas B. 
Sheehan, M. 

Wilmer, W. 

Healy, Edwin F. 
Ellard, Gerald 
Farrell, Walter 
Herzog, Chas. G. 
Sheehan, M. 

O’Brien, ‘Isidore, OFM. 
Rosenberger, E. G. 
Johnson-Laux 


Religion Outlines for Colleges IT 
New Testament or Bible 
God and Creation 


and Catholic Doctrine II 


andbook of the Christian Religion 
Moral Guidance 
Christian Life and Worship 
Companion to the Summa II 
Channels of Redemption 


‘Catholic Doctrine I 


Life of C 
Outlines of Religion for Catholics 
Church Histories 


4 teach ethics in sophomore year. 
32 other texts are listed once. 


2 use mimeographed notes. 


3. Textbooks Used in Junior Year: 


Cooper, John M. 
5. Ellard, Gerald 


Religion Outlines for Colleges ITI 
Bible 


Christian Life and Worship 
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18 other texts are listed once. 


4. Textbooks Used in Senior Year: 


17 Cooper, J. 
10 


panion to the Summa IV 
Catholic Church and Modern Mind 
Life 

olic Marriage 
wy. Guidance 


Handbook the Christian Religion 
of the 

Christian 

Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine 
Answer Wisely 


4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


18 or 145% 

25 or 20.1% 

© answer 35 or 28% 
Amount of credit varies from none to 8 hours. Most offer 6 hours. 


7. Is Religion Compulsory for Every Student in Every Year? 


58 48 
20 ped 167% 


612 
Papal Encyclicals 
Herzog, Chas. God the Redeemer 
Chetwood, Thomas B. God and Creation 
Cooper, J. Christ and His Church 
: Farrell, Walter Companion to the Summa III . 
Healy, Edwin F. Moral Guidance 
Sheehan, M. Catholic Doctrine II 
| Cassilly Religion Doctrine and Practice 
w. of Christian Doctrine 
: enn cs 
Laux Chureh History 
Professor’s notes 
7 Religion Outlines for IV 
Papal Encyclicals 
Herzog, Chas. Channels of Redemption 
Herzog, Chas. 
1Die 
Farrell, Walter 
Morrison, Bakewell 
Tanqueray, A. 
Morrison 
Healy, Edwin F. 
Dowd, Wm. 
adgett, A. Patrick 
M. 
Scott 
27 other texts are listed once. j 
| 5. Credit Hours 
Year 6 5 4 3 2 1 0 Cr. Hrs. 
0 56 7 42 3 1 
0 52 5 51 2 0 
1 43 2 51 2 10 
1 41 3 49 1 10 
| No. giving ...... 3 42 1 5 9 i ] ea 1 1 
aa 6. Non-Catholic Students 
| 8. Is Church History Classified as Religion or as History? 
Not offered or not 


Srupy or Reiicion CURRICULA 
9. Is Scripture Classified as Religion or as English? 


. Is Papal Encyclicals Classified as Religion or as Sociology? 
and Sociology (both) 


Political science—Economics—Education—English each one 83% 
. Do You Have Depertnent of Religion with tus 
Those of Your Other Departments as English, History, etc.? 


. Are Your Religion Instructors Teaching in Other Departments? 


60 or 513% 

osop! t or 

No speci aa 19 or 164% 


. Is the Religion Teacher the Counselor of the Students in His Group? 


In some years, or in spiritual matters, etc 


No answer, or too efinite to classify 


Be Fou Knew Any Institutions That Have Questioned Giving Re- 
ligion Full C 


None of them mentioned the name of the institution. 
16. Would You Be Interested in the Organization of a Religion Teachers’ 
Association? 


| 
| 
10 
or 308% 
or 17.5% 
Department of Philosophy.......................... Lor 
12. Are Your Religion Instructors Specially Trained for the Teaching of if ate 
Religion? 
No answer, or too indefinite to classify................ 31 a ae 


The Catholic University Research 
Abstracts* 


The Standardization of Two Equivalent Forms of a Vocabu- 
lary Test Used in the Measurement of Various Levels in 
the Elementary Grades Three Through Eight 


By Sister M. Tueopore Werrner, Ph.D. 


The purpose of this study was to obtain an estimate of the 
growth of the reading vocabulary from grades three to eight in- 
clusively by means of tests based on an accepted word list and 
constructed in accordance with recognized procedures. 

In both the preliminary and final tests the words were selected 
from the Thorndike Word List and arranged in a context setting 
similar to that in which they might be encountered in normal 
reading. The initial tests provided some data on the growth of 
the reading vocabulary and the information necessary to re-scale 
items by both Thomson’s and Thurstone’s methods. 

The revised forms possess at least sufficient reliability to yield 
dependable averages, and from these, estimates of the total vo- 
cabulary from grades three to eight have been derived. These 
estimates show that the growth of vocabulary of elementary 
school children is fairly regular from grade to grade and that 
the total numbers of known words are by no means as large as 
some of the earlier estimates presumed. 

The study has yielded a test of reading vocabulary which will 
prove useful in other studies and as a practical device in the 
measurement of reading. 


A History of Catholic Elementary Education in the 
Diocese of Buffalo 


By Sister Marie Parrice Gauiacuer, O.8.F., Ph.D. 

This dissertation investigates the history of Catholic elemen- 
tary education in the Diocese of Buffalo from 1829 to the pres- 
ent time. The sources of data were diocesan archives, parish 
records together with the archives and records of the teaching 


* A limited number of these published doctoral dissertati i i 
in the office of the Catholic University Press, Adminksamhinn Building 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. ‘ 
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communities. Local and diocesan newspapers, general histories 
of education of the state of New York; county, city, and town 
histories, state and local school reports, school archives and 
catalogues; letters and interviews with diocesan school officials, 
pastors, and teachers were also utilized. 

The growth of Catholic elementary education, traced in this 
study, indicates a cooperation of both the diocesan and state 
administrators. Diocesan records show that in 1847 there were 
only ten Catholic schools. Now there are 157 schools with 41,000 
pupils in attendance. The investigation of state educational 
records reveals that the parochial school children receive free 
bus transportation, the use of medical and educational clinics, 
and other facilities which are available to the public school chil- 
dren. It was found in this investigation that the diocesan cur- 
riculum was recognized by the Regents of the State of New York 
in 1923. This syllabus was revised in 1940 in order to meet the 
changing trends in education. A study of it indicates that there 
is now existing a well-developed system of Catholic ey 
education in the Diocese of Buffalo. 


Educational Implications of the Philosophy of Henri Bergson 
By Moruer M. Bernarp BonHnommg, OS.U., Ph.D, 


This dissertation has endeavored to derive some of the educa- 
tional implications of the metaphysical, epistemological, psycho- 
logical, social, moral, and religious aspects of the philosophy of 
Henri Bergson, and to evaluate them critically in the light of 
Catholic educational theory. 

Bergson’s major works and some of his minor ones have been 
carefully examined, as also books and articles dealing with his 
views. The study reveals that Bergsonism is more a trend of 
mind than a systematic philosophy. It is a reaction against 
positicistic Scientism, a rigid critique of intelligence, and a 
glorification of intuition. It is essentially an attempt to solve 
the age-old conflict between the static and the dynamic. It is 


also a defense of the primacy of mind over matter. 
The investigation of Bergson’s educational writings reveals 


him as an exponent of the conservative branch of the Activity 
School. He is an Essentialist, a Humanist, and a Sense Realist. 
As a member of the Institut de France. he recommended that the 
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State provide educational opportunities varying according to the 
abilities of the students, and advocated two types of secondary 
institutions, both of which would impart a general education 
destined to form leaders for the various fields of human endeavor. 

This study further reveals that, in education as in philosophy, 
. Bergson cannot be definitely classed as belonging to any particu- 
lar school. He is to be looked upon as a master, not as a disciple. 


Tap Carnonic Review 


The Problem of Vocational Education and 
The Catholic Secondary School 


By Tuomas F. Jorpan, Ph.D. 


In this dissertation the writer has essayed to find a solution to 
one of the major problems now confronting the Catholic sec- 
ondary schools of the United States, viz., the vocational prepara- 
tion of Catholic youth. The majority of administrators in the 
Catholic system are dissatisfied with the present high school 
program, which is mainly of the college preparatory type, and 
are desirous of inaugurating changes that will provide a cur- 
riculum more in keeping with the needs, interests, and abilities of 
the great body of pupils who will be confronted with the problem 
of earning a living after they have graduated from high-school. 
Hitherto the Catholic school authorities have hesitated to launch 
such a program because they considered prohibitive the financial 
outlay which seemed to be necessary. In this study an attempt 
is made to show how Catholic schools can provide adequate voca- 
tional preparation by offering a program of general education, 
the cost of which will be relatively small in comparison with that 
required to maintain separate vocational schools. 

The study concludes with a number of suggestions as to how 
the Catholic school, while devoting its major efforts to this 
program of general education, may, if this is still thought neces- 
sary, provide its pupils with some preliminary vocational train- 
ing, i.e., training in specific skills, by endeavoring to secure a 
share in the funds now provided by the Smith-Hughes Act, or by 
making suitable arrangements with neighboring public schools 
now maintained by those funds. 


Elementary School Notes 


Library Association Reveals Change in Dates for Catholic 
Book Week | 
_ The Catholic Library Association has announced the. future 
shifting of National Catholic Book Week from the second week 
in November to some time in February, Catholic Press Month. 
In 1948, either of the two weeks may be observed; in 1949, the 
official week will be in February. 
Freedom Train Stimulates Learning of History 
Social studies teachers throughout the country are being of- 
fered a rare opportunity to vitalize the teaching of history this 
year. On September 17 the Freedom Train, carrying the original 
copy of the Constitution of the United States together with 149 
other important documents of American history, began a “year 
of re-dedication” tour of the country. From its starting point at 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia, the eight-car red-white-and- 
blue train will travel to all sections of the nation in order to 
recall to students not only the great heritage which is theirs but 
also the privileges which they enjoy under that heritage. 


Quints Study with Other Teen-Agers 
The Dionne quintuplets are now studying with other girls of 
their own age. Ten teen-age girls selected on the bases of char- 
acter and family background from the pupils of the Assumption 
Sisters in Quebec, Ontario, and New England, have become class- 
mates of the quints. This arrangement was made in order to 
give the five Dionnes needed normal companionship in their own 
age group without becoming enmeshed in the web of publicity 

likely to follow their attendance at a general school. 


Fordham Law Professor Offers Substitute for Gangster 
Programs 


Animated by the belief that children will respond as readily 
to fairy tales as to crime and horror stories, Godfrey P. Schmidt, 
a Fordham University law professor, has initiated a radio pro- 
gram in which fairy tales are recounted for young listeners. 
Each day, Monday through Friday, at 6:00 P.M., ES.T., Schmidt 
broadcasts his tales over Fordham’s new FM Station, WFUV. 
Recently this same program was heard on Station WNBC under 
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the sponsorship of the National Broadcasting Company. More 
than 3,000 letters of recommendation were received by the radio 
station lauding the trial of this type of bedtime story for children. 


Study Reveals Trends in Teaching Handwriting 
Data from a survey based on a questionnaire sent to 235 
schools in 1946 indicate that 93 per cent of the schools begin 
handwriting instruction in Grade 1. Manuscript writing is used 
by beginners in 89 per cent of the schools. Only 19 per cent of 
the schools continue to teach manuscript writing all through the 
grades, while 66 per cent shift from manuscript to cursive writing 
in Grade 3 or above. In general, schools devote 75 minutes a 
week to practice on form and 75 to 100 minutes a week to content 
writing. 
Catholic Record Company Releases First Record 
A complete story of the Decalogue, designed for children be- 
tween five and twelve years, is now available in record form from 
the Catholic Record Company, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
This is the first release of the company, which plans to issue 


additional records of similar stories from the Douay version of 
the Bible. 


National Council for Social Studies Holds Convention 

The 27th annual convention of the National Council for the 
Social Studies was held at St. Louis, November 27, 28, and 29. 
In order to develop adequately the theme of the convention, 
“Education for World Citizenship,” and to give teachers assist- 
ance in handling present-day social studies problems, a widely 
diversified program with outstanding speakers was offered. 
Limelighted on the scheduled list of events were the reports of 
the members of the United States Social Studies Committee who 
joined the Education Mission to Germany in February 1947, and 
the exposition of plans, developments and achievements of 
UNESCO by informed speakers from that organization. 


Geography Teachers To Meet in December 
On December 27, 28 and 29, the National Council of Geography 
Teachers will convene at Charlottesville, Va., for its annual 


meeting. The general theme of the program will be: “Functions 
of Geographic Instruction.” 
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Department of Education Announces Widened Program 


The N.C.W.C. Department of Education report for 1947, pre- 
sented by Archbishop James H. Ryan of Omaha to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops at their Annual Meeting in Washington 
last month, indicated a wider range of interest and program than 
for previous years. 

The department participated in national conferences with Na- 
tional Education Association groups, consultants to the U. 8. 
Office of Education, representatives of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and other national groups, presented testimony and views 
on national legislation, and initiated research and interpretation 
in connection with controversial school matters. 

The Education Department’s report also stressed the existing 
and potential American Catholic participation in the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, appealing for increased 
Catholic interest to “insure the inclusion of sound philosophical 
approaches to world problems which from all indications might 
otherwise be absent.” 

Statistically, the department presented these figures on enroll- 
ment in American Catholic schools: Elementary: 2,147,311, a 
gain of 2.9 per cent in a year’s period, which “conforms to the 
increased birth rate of the latter 30’s and early 40’s; Secondary: 
443,004, a year’s gain of 5.3 per cent; College: 231,845, a remark- 
able increase “beyond the peak enrollment of 161,886.in 1940,” 
partly accounted for by the total of 39,890 veterans now attend- 
ing Catholic colleges with government aid; Major Seminaries: 
8,762, as compared with 8,551 the year before; Minor Seminaries: 
14,572, as compared with 12,604 in the previous survey. 

It was reported that the Teachers’ Registration Section re- 
ceived more calls for teachers than in any year since its estab- 
lishment in 1921. The Library of Congress, particularly the 
Legislative Reference Section, continued to look upon the 
N.C.W.C. Library, a part of the Education Department, as the 
source of information on Catholic matters, it was noted. 
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C. U. Faculty Announcement 


Reappointment for terms of two years of deans of seven schools 
of the Catholic University of America, the appointment of a new 
dean for the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the pro- 
motion to full professorships for seven members of the faculty 
have been approved by the Board of Trustees, effective imme- 
diately, Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. McCormick, rector of the Univer- 
sity, announced November 15th. 

The reappointed deans include Very Rev. John Quasten of the 
School of Sacred Theology; Very Rev. Hubert L. Motry of the 
School of Canon Law; Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., of the 
School of Philosophy; Dr. Anthony J. Scullen of the School of 
Engineering and Architecture; Sister M. Olivia Gowan, OS.B., of 
the School of Nursing Education; Very Rev. James M. Camp- 
bell of the College of Arts and Sciences, and Very Rev. Msgr. 
John J. McClafferty of the National Catholic School of Social 
Service. 

Dr. Edward J. Finan, who has been a faculty member since 
1930, is the new dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
succeeding Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, who will devote all his 
time to teaching as professor of Greek and Latin. Dr. Finan 
has been professor of mathematics in both the Graduate School 
and the College of Arts and Sciences. Born in Nashport, Ohio, in 
1900, he received his degree of bachelor of science in electrical 
engineering at the University of Dayton in 1922. He then went 
to the Orient, where he served for three years in Hong Kong, 
China, as an electrical engineer. Upon returning to the United 
States he spent four years in graduate work at the Ohio State 
University, receiving his Master’s degree in 1928 and his Doc- 
torate in 1930. Dr. Finan has served as secretary of the staff of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, chairman of the University 
committee on examinations, and a member of the Committee on 
Extension and Affiliation. He is a member of the American 
Mathematical Society and the Mathematical Association of 
America and has contributed articles to the Bulletin of the 
American Mathematical Society, the Duke Mathematical Jour- 
nal and the American Mathematical Monthly. He became asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics at Catholic University on Oc- 


tober 1, 1940, and was advanced to a full professorship on May 
1, 1946. 
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Promoted to full professorships were the following: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, professor of philosophy; Very Rev. Ig- 
natius Smith, O.P., professor of philosophy; Rev. Dr. John Tracy 
Ellis, professor of history; Rev. Dr. Hugh T. O’Neill, professor of 
dogmatic and ascetic theology; Dr. George D. Rock, professor of 
physics; Dr. William Gardner Lynn, professor of biology; Frank 
A. Biberstein, professor of civil engineering. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas Verner Moore, 0.8.B., who was head of 
the University’s Department of Psychology for many years, and 
who last June became a Carthusian Monk at the Cartuga de 
Miraflores Foundation near Brugo, Spain, to lead the life of a 
hermit, was named professor emeritus of psychology and psy- 
chiatry, and another action approved by the Catholic University 
Board of Trustees, was the reappointment of Dr. Roy J. Deferrari 
as secretary general of the University. 


Fear Catholic Schools Are “Too Strong” Basis of U. S. 
Opposition, Cardinal Says 

Much of the current opposition to Catholic schools in the 
United States is built on the groundless fear that “we are be- 
coming too strong,’ His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, asserted in an address before the School 
Superintendents’ Department of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in Chicago. 

The Cardinal counseled that such opposition should be met 
by calm and judicious defense of the rights of Catholic education 
and by a great effort to develop a truly Catholic curriculum in 


Catholic schools. The Cardinal contended that Catholic schools | 


should not “copy” public school methods, but should try to 
develop a plan of education consistent with Catholic philosophy 
of education. 

The Rev. Felix Newton Pitt, secretary of the Catholic School 
Board, of Louisville, Ky., was elected president of the depart- 
ment, it was announced by Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, secre- 
tary general of the NCEA. Other officers are: the Rev. Arthur 
M. Leary, Ogdensburg, N. Y., vice president; the Rev. Charles 
A. Smith, Wichita, Kans., secretary; and the Revs. John Casey, 
Indianapolis, and Clarence E. Elwell, Cleveland, delegates to 
the general executive board. | 

Others who addressed the session included Father Pitt and 
Dr. Raymond F. McCoy of Xavier University, Cincinnati. 
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Cardinal Stritch advised the superintendents to be “adventur- 
ous and courageous in their thinking and declared that one of the 
greatest advantages of their semi-annual meetings is the oppor- 
tunity to exchange views and experiences. 

Father Pitt offered suggestions concerning facts dealing with 
school reorganization and Dr. McCoy reported on the UNESCO 
seminar in Paris. 

National Legion of Decency, Annual Report 

Grave concern over the problem arising from the production 
of motion pictures based on immoral books was expressed in 
the annual report of the Bishops’ Committee on Motion Pictures. 

After making an analysis of the annual report from the 
National Legion of Decency, the Bishops asserted that the 
practice of making such pictures tends to promote the writing 
and increases the sale of immoral literature, thus constituting 
a menace to the moral standards of the American people. 

The Bishops also noted the increased number of Class B films 
(objectionable in part) during the year. In 1947, the report 
stated there were 70 films placed in the B classification, com- 
pared to 60 so classified in 1946. 

The committee announced the appointment of the Rev. Patrick 
J. Masterson as executive secretary of the Legion of Decency. 
He succeeds Msgr. John J. McClafferty, who has been named 
dean of the National Catholic School of Social Work at the 
Catholic University of America. 

The report also noted the appointment of the Rev. Thomas 
F. Little of Brooklyn, to replace the Rev. Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
as assistant executive secretary. Father Larnen has been as- 
signed to teach. at Aquinas College High School in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The prelates who served on the committee included: Bishop 
William A. Scully, Coadjutor of Albany, chairman; the late 
Archbishop John J. Cantwell of Los Angeles; Bishop Joseph H. 
Albers of Lansing; Bishop Bryan J. McEntegart of Ogdensburg, 
and Bishop Raymond A. Kearney, Auxiliary of Brooklyn. 


Teaching Mathematics Through School Savings 


The sale of U. 8. Savings Stamps and Bonds through schools, 
continued at the request of leading educators, offers one of the 
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most concrete examples of a laboratory for the student of mathe- 
matics. Use of information on the sale of Stamps and Bonds 
adds realism to the course. Each child feels unity with his 
group. Such a program admits an opportunity for utilization 
of the widest functions of arithmetic: namely, informational, 
sociological, psychological, and computational. 

High schools may furnish students with valuable business 
training combined with additional interest in mathematics 
through experience in keeping homeroom and school savings 
records, personal expense accounts and reports. 

Problems of banking, savings and investments, taxes and 
insurance make up part of the content of junior high school 
mathematics. ‘Teaching Mathematics Through School Savings,” 
an aid for mathematics teachers in seventh and eighth grades and 
junior high school, may be secured from the U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division. 

In elementary schools Savings Workbook I (Grades 2-3) ; 
Savings Workbook II (Grades 3-4); Savings Workbook III 
(Grades 4-5) may also be requisitioned, without cost, for student 
use according to the actual number of students in a given grade. 
Widely praised for their content, they include arithmetic prob- 
lems relating to the handling of money, elementary study of 
coins and currency, language study and reading exercises. 

Practice and theory should go together. Along with the oppor- 
tunity for Systematic Saving through Stamp Day, boys and girls 
should learn the technique and advantages of saving regularly 
for specific objectives—James W. Marvin. 


Death of Sister Mary Justitia, B.V.M. 


Sister Mary Justitia, B.V.M., who was a key figure in the 
foundation of two of Chicago’s largest girls’ schools, the Im- 
maculata High School and Mundelein College, died at Munde- 
lein at 10 p.m., November 5, after an illness of more than a 
year. 

A native of North Hardley, Mass., Sister Mary Justitia was 
educated at private schools in the east and taught in Worcester, 
Mass., before entering the Congregation of the Sisters of Charity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 1900. 

Professed in 1903, she was appointed directress of St. Cecilia’s 
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Academy in Holden, Mo., and later was on the staff of St. Mary’s 
High School, Chicago. 

In 1909, she was one of the first Sisters admitted to study at 
the Catholic University of America, previously closed to women, 
and was one of the first Sisters to receive a degree from the 
Catholic University and to be admitted to its graduate school, 
where she studied in 1913. Later, she took a Master’s degree at 
Loyola University. 

In 1921, when the Immaculata High School was opened in a 
residence adjacent to the present site of the school, 640 Irving 
Park Blvd., Sister Mary Justitia was appointed principal of the 
school and supervisor of the building then under construction. 

During her six-year term of office, the Immaculata became one 
of the largest high schools in the city. In 1927, she was appointed 
Provincial Superior, and resigned that office two years later to 
assume responsibility for the north side college which the late 
George Cardinal Mundelein had commissioned the Sisters of 
Charity, B.V.M., to build. 

During 1929-30, Sister Mary Justitia supervised the construc- 
tion of the 15-story skyscraper building at Sheridan Road at 
Devon Avenue and made plans for the establishment of Munde- 
lein College. 

In September, 1930, the college was opened, with Sister Mary 
Justitia as president, and with approximately 300 students. 
Today, with an enrollment of 982, Mundelein is one of the largest 
Catholic colleges for women. 

In 1934, realizing the need for expansion of college facilities, 
officials of the Congregation arranged to buy the two Sheridan 
Road mansions which stand between the skyscraper building and 
Lake Michigan. The buildings are now a residence hall and 
a library. 

In 1936, in accordance with canon law for religious orders 
which prescribes that a Superior retire from office at the close 
of a six-year term, Sister Mary Justitia left Mundelein and 
joined the staff of Clarke College, Dubuque. In 1939, she was 
reappointed at Mundelein and served as president there until 
August, 1945, when she was succeeded by Sister Mary Josephine, 
B.V.M., now in office. 

Interment was in Mount Carmel Cemetery. 
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News in Brief 


A campaign for $100,000 for the Pope’s Children War Relief 
is under way in San Francisco following the appearance there 
of Marieli and Rita Benziger, founders of the welfare organiza- 
tion. 

The two women, members of the well-known American Catholic 
publishing family, returned recently from Europe, where they 
visited the Holy Father and obtained his approval for the work 
of rehabilitation they have been doing with an organization of 
45 volunteers working out of Brunnen, Switerland. 

Up to now this work has been carried out with funds from 

private individuals. Last year 600 children and 1,000 families 
were aided. Chairman of the San Francisco committee for the 
relief campaign is Mrs. Ferdinand Theriot. Archbishop John J. 
Mitty of San Francisco and civil leaders of all creeds are cam- 
paign sponsors. 
The Rev. Barnabas Ahern, C.P., an alumnus of the Scripture 
department of the Catholic University of America, has passed 
examinations for the Baccalaureate in Sacred Scriptures in Rome 
and has received the highest mark ever awarded by the Pontifi- 
cal Biblical Commission, it has been learned. Father Ahern was 
graded 100 per cent, the first time that mark has been given in 
the history of the commission. He is now in the Holy Land, 
where he will pursue further studies at L’Ecole Biblique Fran- 
caise, conducted by the Dominican Fathers, in preparation for 
an appearance at the Vatican for the degree of Licentiate of 
Sacred Scripture. 


A total of $152,000 has been collected or pledged to date for 
the Centenary Fund of Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, New York, it was announced by Arthur J. Morris, treas- 
urer of the fund, at the semi-annual meeting of the college 
alumnae association. A check for $25,000 representing the first 
payment from the fund was presented to Mother Fitzgerald. She 
received another check for $24,000 representing specific gifts, 
$18.000 of which is earmarked for scholarships. 
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Book Review 


Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence, by Luella Cole 
and the late John J. B. Morgan. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. xiv-+416. $3.50. 

Those who are acquainted with the late John J. B. Morgan’s 
Child Psychology and Luella Cole’s Psychology of Adolescence 
will be pleased to see this present work which synthesizes the 
main parts of the other two. The author’s intention in writing 
this synthesis was to make available, for instructors in colleges 
and teachers’ colleges which offer a combined course in child and 
adolescent psychology, a text which fuses the separate work of 
the two writers. Due to the death of Professor Morgan before 
the actual work of selecting suitable materials had gotten under 
way, Luella Cole made this selection and combination of mate- 
rials from the two books, filled in sections with new data and 
recast some material from Child Psychology to make the presen- 
tation uniform in style. : 

Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence deals with human 
development from early childhood to the later adolescent years 
under the following general headings: physical growth, motor 
development, emotional growth, motivation, social growth, homes, 
play and interests, intellectual growth, bright and dull children, 
language, attitudes and behavior, and personality. 

The authors show a good sense of values in their selection of 
experimental studies and good restraint in their use of them. The 
book is objective throughout. It avoids controversial and 
“philosophical” matters as much as possible. For example, the 
chapter on personality starts, not with a definition of personality, 
but with a description of personality traits. It then discusses: 
physiological factors, how traits of personality grow, significant 
behavior tendencies (those to be avoided, to be held in balance, 
to be encouraged), and personality tests and scales. This is 
followed by a summary. 

In general, Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence presents 
the results of experimental investigations in a readable manner, 
helps these experiments speak for themselves and, where inter- 
pretation is needed, uses common sense and good practical judg- 
ment in making such interpretations. 
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There are no suggestions for study, no exercises, no suggested 
readings nor any other of the customary “aids” found in books 
meant for class use. The text has good illustrative materials, a 
satisfactory index, and a bibliography of books and reports on 
various phases of child development. Periodical -literature is 
mentioned only in the footnotes of the appropriate pages through- 
out the book. The particular copy of the work which came to 
this reviewer is very loosely bound. In fact, it appears that 
pages 59 to 62 never were bound in at all. 

The book is recommended for the purpose for which it was 
intended. 
Francis 
Department of Education, 
Catholic University of America. 


An Introductory Study of the Family, by Edgar Schmiede- 
ler, O.S.B. toe York: D. Appleton-Century Co. Pp. 460. $3.00. 
This is a revision of Dr. Schmiedeler’s well-known volume first 

published in 1930. Statistical data have been brought up to date. 
There is additional content and some change in arrangement of 
material. Several new chapters have been added. To the 
chapter on the Industrial Revolution, for instance, has. been 
added a chapter on the ideological revolution. These two revo- 
lutions—the former, with the great social changes that flowed 
from our modern industrialization and urbanization, and the 
latter, with false philosophy and secularism that have resulted 
from modern paganization—make up the core of the book. 

As if anticipating possible criticism over the inclusion of con- 
siderable social philosophy in what purports to be a sociological 
volume, the author writes these forthright lines in his intro- 
duction: 

To those who may feel that the ideological parts of the vol- 
ume are not sociology, the author would simply say that he 
disagrees. In fact, he would add that, even if ethics and 
philosophy—and for that matter, theology—were not a part 
of sociology in the wider sense of the term, he would still in- 
clude them in a text on the family. Indeed, he would consider 
the volume far less valuable and even very faulty without 

them. Incidentally, it would also seem well worth pointing 

out that those who maintain that philosophy and, more specifi- 
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cally, ethics have no place in sociology, commonly crowd their 
own writings—at least by innuendo and indirection—with phi- 
losophy and ethics of a kind that are utterly false or fallacious. 
They thereby do untold social harm. The family is the very 
foundation of society. Anything that hurts the family hurts 
society and few things can hurt the family more than a faulty 
philosophy and ethics. Why then should these disciplines 
not be considered a part of a science which has the good of 
society as its object? 

This revised volume should do much good. It comes at a 
time when there is a great resurgence of interest in the American 
family. And it comes at a time when, as the author points out, 
the great need of the day is for familism, or emphasis on the 
family; not for individualism, or emphasis on the individual; 
nor for Communism, or emphasis on the collectivity. “Famil- 
7 ism,” Dr. Schmiedeler states, “is the happy medium between the 
q two extremes of individualism and communism that will guide 
: us aright, and will prove truly beneficial to both individual and 
society.” 


Marcarer M. Bupamp. 


Popular Volumes on the Family 


A rather unusual number of popular volumes on the family by 
Catholic writers were published during 1947. They may be of 
interest to teachers of sociology and religion courses. Hence 
we briefly mention them here. 


Marriage: The Great Mystery, by Abbe Robert Kothen. Tr. by 
Eva J. Ross. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop. 


Pp. 100. 
Emphasis in this volume is on the theological. The book 
should prove a help to all who seek a deeper understanding of 
the sublime nature and meaning of Christian marriage and family 
life. 

The Art of Happy M by James A. Magner. Milwaukee: 

Bruce Publi Co. . 273. $2.75. 

This volume should prove helpful both to the married and the 
unmarried. It points out the major problems arising in court- 
ship and marriage. Indicates various pitfalls leading to failure 
in marriage, provides guidance in the field of child training, and 
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suggests practical ways and means of securing happy and success- 
ful family life. 
The Family for Families, by Francis L. Filas, 8.J._ Milwaukee: 


Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 115. 
Father Filas, a member of the faculty of Detroit University, 


depicts in this volume the beauty of Christian family life as 
exemplified by the Holy Family of Nazareth. The volume con- 
tains many interesting historical reflections on the Holy Family. 


So! You Want to Get Married! by Dorothy Fremont Grant. 

Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 131. $2.50. 

Written in a free popular style. The volume is for girls. The 
material is arranged under various sections of the marriage 
promise—Part I, “To Have and to Hold”; Part II, “From This 
Day Forward”; Part III, “Until Death Do Us Part”; Part IV, 


“Whom God Hath Joined Together.” 


With Love—From Mother, by Sister Maureen Flynn, O.P. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House. Pp. 202. $3.00. 
This volume is largely based on correspondence between a 

mother and daughter. Covering much of three generations it 

describes family life as it existed in the pioneer life of the West 
and on down to the present. It is filled with a fine philosophy 
of life and shows Catholic family life at a high level. 


The Family in Christ. Proceedings of the National Liturgical 
Week of 1946. Highland Park, Ill.: The Liturgical Conference, 


Inc. Pp. 179. 
There is much excellent material in this volume of Proceed- 


ings of the Liturgical Conference. Twenty speakers participated 
in the Denver meeting held in the fall of 1946, all focusing their 
attention on the liturgy as applicable to family life. The com- 
bined papers provide a much needed source of material. 

Epaar Scumiepe.er, O.8.B. 


Booxs REcEIvED 
Educational 
Alphabetical Listing of Catholic Universities, Colleges and 

Junior Colleges by Fields of Concentration. Eugenie A. Leonard, 


Dean of Women, C. U. of A. 
Cavanagh, Rev. William J., M.A., 8.T.B.: A Manual of Teach- 
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ers of Religion. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 
296. Price $3.00. 

Gemelli, Fr. Agostino, O.F.M.: Doueri E Missione Di uno 
Studente Dell’ Universita Catholica Del Sacro Cuore. 

Fuess, Claude M., and Basford, Emory 8.: Unseen Harvests. 
A Treasury of Teaching. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 678. Price $5.00. 

Indiana University, School of Education: Planning School 
Buildings for Tomorow’s Educational Program: Proceedings. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Bookstore. Pp. 60. 
Price $0.50. 

McEvoy, Hubert, 8.J.: The Sacrifice We Offer. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Desmond and Stapleton. Pp. 110. Price $1.50. 

Maritain, Jacques: The Person and the Common Good. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 98. . Price $2.00. 

Pomerius, Julianus: Ancient Christian Writers. Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Bookshop. Pp. 220. Price $2.50. 

_ Moon, Truman J., Mann, Paul B., and Otto, James H.: Modern 
Biology. New York: Henry Holt and Company. Pp. 664. 
Price $2.96. 

Rugg, Harold: Foundations for American Education. New 
York: World Book Company. Pp. 826. 

- Rumble, Rev. Dr., M.S.C.: The Mass and the Sacraments. 
Saint Paul 1, Minn.: Fathers Rumble and Carty. Pp. 156. 
Price $1.00. 

Svirsky, Leon, Editor: Your Newspaper. Blueprint for a 
better press. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 202. 
Price $2.75. 

The First Fifteen Years of The College of St. Scholastica. 
New York: Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc. Pp. 184. 
Price $2.50. 

Walsh, Gerald Groveland, 8.J.: Catholicism. New York: 
Declan X. McMullen Company. Pp. 94. Price $1.25. 


Textbooks 


Hoff, Arthur G., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif.: Science Teaching 
(Secondary School). Redlands, California: The Blakiston Co. 
Pp. 325. Price $3.75. 

Johnson-Newkirk: Home Economics. New York: Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 299. Price $3.20. 
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AGNEs, SISTER Many, S.C., Influence of Readi 
cial Attitudes of Adolescent Girls ........ 415 
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Annette, Sister, Ph.D., An Investigation into the Life 


Goals of College Students........................... 475 
Bernice, Sister M., F.S.P.A., Crafts, Leisure Time and 
Beparp, Marcaret M., Book Review.................... 627 
Brown, Rev. Srepuen J., 8.J., The Catholic Universities 
Browne, Rev. Henry J., Ph.D., Book Review............ 122 
CarDINAL, Rev. Epwarp V., C.S.V., Book Review........ 440 
Cassipy, Rev. Francis P., Ph.D., Reorganization of the 


Catuo.ic University, Tue, Research Abstracts.... 41, 108, 166 
239, 298, 359, 421, 489, 550, 614 


Cuartorte, Sister M., F.S.P.A., Literature and the Chris- 


Curist1, Sister Acnes, 8.8.J., Book Review............. 567 
Curist1na, Sister M., 8.8.J., Catholic Education for the Air 

ConneELL, Rev. Francis J., C.SS.R., The Problem of Home 

Corrican, Marte A., Ph.D., Book Review................ 57 
Crontn, Rev. Joun F., 8.8., Ph.D., Book Review.......... 58 
Donovan, Grorce F., Ph.D., An Experiment in Inter-Amer- 

Donanvug, Rev. Epwarp F., §.J., Leisure-Time Reading 

Interests of Catholic High School Boys.............. 525 
Dore, Sister M. Rosa, §.8.J., Ph.D., What Shall We 

Droska, Frank J., Ph.D., Book Review..............-. 125 
Dup1ng, Sister M. Freperica, D.S.B., Supervision Today. 534 
Epwarp, Gera.p, C.F.X., Projects in Senior High 


Euruicu, Grratp, Ph.D., Reading the Bible to Children. . 
Rev. CuarENcE E., Ph.D., An Untapped Reservoir 

of Catholic High School Teachers.................... 
Esruer, Sister Mary, 8.8.J., Teaching Catholic Ideals.... 273 
EruHe.bert, Sister M., 8.L., Another Experiment in Inter- 
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The measure of worth 


of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent to 
which it makes his child love and practice his religion. 
Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cove: to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods — not books originally written 
for public schools and dressed up to appeal to Catholic 
schools. 


It costs us more to produce Catholic books because their 
sale is necessarily restricted —but it does not cost you more 


to buy them. 
Sond for our Catalog 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 N. ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


LESSONS IN LOGIC 


the late Most Reverend William Turner, S.T.D. 


Bisho Buffalo and P: 
niversity of America. 
% The problems.of logic are approached by the 
route which extended experience in the class- 
room has proved to be the easiest. 


% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical principles, the prin- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 


ogy and metaphysics. 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages 
Price $1.50 
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A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 


FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington 17, BD. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 
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that come each week 


HOUSANDS of teachers regard the three MESSENGER 
Publications as unique teaching aids—texts that come in 
weekly installments. Each week of the school year brings its 
promise of something new, fresh, and interesting for the 
pupil to read and study. 


The MESSENGERS are basic to the teaching of Current Events, 
the study that relates the history of the past to the history of 
the present. They also enrich the reading program, as well as 
the social studies, Religion, English, and Science. Indeed, there 
are few subjects taught in the elementary grades that are not 
reinforced and vitalized in the pages of the MESSENGERS. 


CONFRATERNITY EDITION 
Using the Baltimore Catechism as a basis, the Confraternity 
MESSENGERS provide a complete and systematic course of © 
religious instruction week by week. The material is presented 
in an attractive style calculated to hold the attention of the 
student. An outline of the material covered this year is avail- 
able on request. 


TREASURE CHEST 
For Recréational Reading GEO. A. 


TREASURE CHEST is a 32-page pic- PFLAUM 


ture magazine designed for whole- 
some recreational reading. It is issued 

PUBLISHER 
INC. 


every two weeks, September through 
May, 20 issues in all. Using the tech- 
nique of the “Comics,” EASURE 

presents fact and fiction in 


full-color illustrations. Also available 
this is a French translation un- 124 E. THIRD ST. 
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The Eternal Sacrifice 
By Louise Doran Ross 


This book deals with the history of the Mass; the ceremonies connected with it and 
their significance, as well as a list of the principal popular feasts of the year and their 
ceremonies. ‘ 

Designed as a text for the seventh and eighth grades filling the gap between catechism 
study and Church history. 


Svo, doth, 108 pages, 23 illustrations ....... 


Manual of Devotion for Seminarists 


By the late Very Rev. F. A. Walsh, OS.B., Ph.D. 
Catholic University of America 
Boxed, beautifully printed on bible paper, full leather binding, vest pocket size, ix + 195 
pages. 


Prose and Poetry for Précis Writing 


Selected and Edited by Irene Hill FitzGerald, A.M., and 
Robert Hugh Mahoney, Ph.D., English Department, Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn. 


_ For the teacher and student of English composition. An excellent anthology of good 
English. xiv + 184 pages, cloth binding .............................2.04.. Price $1.25 


A College Handbook to Newman 
By Edwin Ryan, D.D., Catholic University of America 


Father Ryan has written this simple guide book directly to College students. It will be 
welcomed too by the clergy, the teaching profession and the laity. It is informative and it 
is stimulating. 


The Content of the Advanced Religion Course 
By Right Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph.D., 
Professor of Anthropology at the Catholic University of America 


This book should be in the lib of every Catholic School. Teachers will find it 
invaluable for a lecture reference and in planning their own work. 


Play Fair 
By Right Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph.D., 
Professor of Anthropology at the Catholic University of America 
A Leisure-Time Book on Religion and Civics for American Catholic boys. 
8vo, khaki binding, 246 pages, well illustrated .......................... 75 cents net 
Heavy paper binding, illustrated 50 cents net 


All those to whom the upbringing and care of boys is entrusted will find in the text a 
wealth of suggestion for use in their talks to boys. 
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EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 
Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 
By Fay Apams. “... should prove an excellent tool in directing the growth of prospective 
teachers.” Journal of Educational Sociology. $3.75 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOP MENT 
By Louis P. THorpe. Treats the personal and social adjustment of the child at increasingly 
high levels of development as the central problem. $4.50 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Wenve.t W. Cruze. An intensive study of the learner in his environment. “. . . should 


be very teachable . . . well-organized and scholarly.” School of Education Bulletin. 
$3.50 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 
By Eanest W. Tiecs and Barney Karz. Brings together in a meaningful pattern the 
principles, techniques and agencies which are mainly responsible for guiding personality 
development. $3.25 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 
By D. Werry Lerever, M. Turret and Henry I. Werrzer. Described as “one 
of the best books on guidance that has been written in years.” $3.50 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
By James Mutuern. Provides an understanding of all the fundamental issues in modern 
education. All aspects of environment are examined. $4.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By Joun T. Wantouist. Aims to clarify conflicting opinions on the three major philos- 


ophies, idealism, realism and pragmatism on the various levels of American education. 
$3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Also by Joun T. Wan outst. For the introductory course in education. Emphasis is on 
guidance and orientation. $3.25 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
By Jesse B. Sears. Emphasizes the underlying purposes of administration, and the nature 
of school administration problems, techniques, and processes. $4.50 

The above are volumes in a Series in Education under the editorship of ERNEST W. TIBGS, Dean of 


University College and Professor of Education, and LOUIS P. THORPE, Professor of Education and 
Psychology, both of The University of Southern California. 
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SYMBOLS | 


Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 

colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 1] by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.75 
THE LITURGICAL 


St. John’s Abbey 


NEW e INDISPENSABLE 


for all teachers and directors of School Music 


a 
Fits in Pitch Pipe Case 
NEW 
Revolving 


POCKET MODULATOR 


Indicates Each Tone 
in 
Any Scale 
Major or Minor 
35 cents Net 


Order now from 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Minn. 
| 
| 
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A Message to—— 
Teachers of History 
Catholic School Libraries 
Subscribe to 
THE CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Quarterly: January—April—July— 
October 


Official publication of 
The American Catholic Historical 
Association 
$1.00 per copy $4.00 per year 
Address 


THE CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Washington 17, D. C. 


Fourth Edition 


THE BOOK 
OF SAINTS 


Compiled by the Benedictine 
Monks of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Ramsgate 


A completely end 


% clearer type and biographies have % 
% been added of those Saints who have ¢ 
» been canonized or beatified since 1921. § 
K Over 700 pages long, the book con- 2 
% tains accurate biographical details for ¢ 
2 more than 9,000 Saints. $6.00 ¥ 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 


PRIESTS and EDUCATORS know the value of 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESTATICAL REVIEW 


For example, the issue of December 1947 
@ THREE ECONOMIC NEEDS OF THE 1880’s AND OF THE 1940's 
—by Bishop Francis J. Haas 


@ SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH IN MEXICO 

—by Rev. James A. Magner 
@ CATHOLIC TRUTH IN THE NEWSPAPERS 

—by Rev. Maurice Fitzgerald, C.S.P. 
@ A PROPOSED GUIDE TO THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

—by Rev. John H. Harrington 


@ THE CATHOLICITY OF THE CHURCH 
—by Rev. Joseph C. Fenton 


50c per copy Per year U. S. and Canada $4.50 Foreign $5.00 


Address: 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Have you seen these outstanding, 
recently published French texts? 


MC NULTY AND LOMBARDI: Ecrivains modernes * 


FRASER, SQUAIR, AND PARKER: Modern Complete 


French Grammar * SHELTON: Basic French Dia- 


logues * BOND AND OTHERS: Graded French 


Readers * KANY: Conversation Books 


D.C. Heath and Company 


THE REVISED PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


A COMPLETE LITERATURE STUDY COURSE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


THE ST. THOMAS MORE EDITION 


READY EARLY IN 1948. A completely re- 
12 built series that is truly Catholic in spirit and 
PROSE AND POETRY OF AMERICA contents . . . Carefully edited by eminent 


PROSE AND POETRY FOR Catholic educators . . . Every type of literature 
APPRECIATION presented, with novels bound separately .. . 

10 Keyed to the newest diocesan courses of study 

PROSE AND POETRY FOR ENJOYMENT Including Catholic writers from Chaucer to 
PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES Robert Benchley . . . The new persuasive for- 
8 mat encourages study enjoyment . . . Profusely 

illustrated . . . Worthy of your best teaching 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS effort . . . Workbooks and teachers’ manuals 


WORKBOOKS for each text. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. SYRACUSE, NV. Y. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
of the 


CHRISTIAN ERA 


A. Weser, S.M., S.T.D. 


Professor of History 
The Catholic University of America 


_ Revised with the aid of 
Joun L. Warrs, S.M. 
Vol. II 1517-1947 8vo, cloth, over 900 pages $4.00 


This well-known and thoroughly approved history has 
been brought up to date through World War II. There are 
many new illustrations and maps. The latter are of the 
modern type used by the State Department and the U. S. Air 
Corps. This text is the first in its field with these up to the 
minute features which make this tried and true history the 
very finest you can use. 


Vol. I A.D. 1-1517 8vo, cloth, 376 pages $2.25 
Order Immediately 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


y 
Rr. Rev. Paraicx J. McCormick, §,T.L., PaD. 


Rector of The Catholic University of America 


Revised by 
Rev. Frank P. Cassmwy, Px.D. 
Associate Professor of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


A Survey of the Development of Educational Theory and Practice 
in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times 


In the revision, much new material has been added. The 
section dealing with the Ancient Period delves more extensively 
into the history and civilization of the particular peoples. In 
the treatment of the other three divisions—Christian, Renaissance 
and Reformation, Modern—certain features have been introduced 
into the text which aim to show that the school must not be made 
to stand for the whole of the educational process. 


The chapters dealing with American educational leaders are 
entirely new. Present-day educational movements are interpreted 
in the light of the psychological influences and history pertinent 
to the period. The discussion of the development of modern state 
systems of education has been carried down to the opening of the 
second World War. ; 


8vo, Cloth, xxvi + 649 pages...... Price $4.00 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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